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The Camera Down in Panama 


FELIX J. KOCH 


HE approaching completion of the great 
Panama Canal, coupled with the rumors 
of revolt in the baby republic for the 

purpose of securing annexation to the United 
States, lends particular interest to what photo- 
graphic possibilities may be like in what may 
prove Uncle Sam’s next possession. 

Newcomers at The Tivoli, the government’s 
hotel at Panama City, invariably, on 
arrival, before descending to luncheon, have 
themselves photographed on the great veranda, 
just outside of their rooms. 

On that first afternoon in the capital, too, 
wandering among its quaint corners, one devotes 
a large part of the time to picture-taking. Again 
and again one repairs to the hotel, in order to 
put away film and get out fresh supplies. 
Then, on paying a visit to Colonel Goethals, in 
supreme charge of the Canal, up on the steps of 
the head-quarters at Culebra, a picture is taken 
of one’s party. When one stops in the heart of 
the jungle, the dense vegetation affords interest- 
ing camera-catches. Gatun Dam, too, with its 
monoliths of concrete, holds you and your lens. 
Everyone, of course, must have a picture taken 
of himself, armed with pick and shovel, helping 
to dig * the ditch.” 

The lottery-peddlers, selling tickets at a dollar 
apiece for the Sunday drawing, are irresistible 
studies for the * kodak-fiend.”” Such, likewise, are 
the little nude Spanish babes, in the court-yards, 
though their mothers are rather likely to insist 
on putting a slip over them before allowing the 
picture to be taken. 

Turning from catching some attractive boy, 
one will see an old Jamaica negress also fleeing 
from the kodak. The simplest hovels in the 
town have the family pictures on the walls, 
these, now and then, crossed with crépe as token 
of mourning. On the market-square at Panama 
City, a man takes a photograph and finishes it 
in a minute’s time. Panama City has its motion 


great 


picture show, of course operated in Spanish. 
When editorial delegations visit the Isthmus, 





the photographer in the party reaps a rich 
harvest. Many tourists, however, carry their 
own cameras, and films down 
already done up in tin cans. 

Uncle Sam has an official photographer and 
from him one can secure pictures, printed to 
order, at twenty cents apiece. Other photo- 
graphs range from fifty cents upward. At 
Colon, too, there is a photographer, but he has 
no prints to show. One prefers, therefore, to 
buy from amateurs on his ship at a dime apiece. 

Out on the banana plantations, on the Costa 
Rica line, one finds attractive subject-matter for 
pictures. All Panama, however, is a_picture- 
land, and the enthusiast never can tire. Just 
for example, some day you take a drive country- 
ward, to Corozal. .On each side of the 
the tall cocoanut-trees rise, erect and perfect, of 
pyramidal form as if trimmed by the world’s 
greatest landscape-gardener. They make you 
think of the palm-trees ‘round the grave of the 
ill-fated Josephine; but, with their heavy load 
of fruit, you find them very beautiful. You level 
the camera, and — how the lights and shadows 
do stand out beneath the tropical sun as you 
take a snap-shot of the road-way! At the road- 
side, Manuello is watching you — machéte in 
hand. If you are thirsty, Manuello, for a few 
pennies, will climb one of those palms and bring 
down a bunch of the cocoanuts. With the knife 
he cuts square across the top of one, through the 
green rind, the white husk, the brown shell-to-be, 
and then over, and, by a skill born of long prac- 
tice, he leaves a hole about the size of a quarter, 
at the-venter of the nut. You put your lips to 
this, turn the nut upside down, and drink deep 
and full of the luke-warm, almost tasteless milk. 
It is so cooling, has such a pleasant aftertaste, 
though, that you cannot resist drinking more and 
more. Then, with his machéte Manuello splits 
open the nut, and carves out pieces of the meat 
for you to nibble, as you go on. 

What a wonderful chance for portrait-work 
Take just the 
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negroes. There is the Barbadan — so dis- 
tinct from the soft-voiced Jamaican. The latter 
are more numerous ; the former the less refined. 
Then there is the French-speaking Martinguan, 
long humbled by contact with the Latins, and 
the arrogant negro from the States. All these 
are workers on the great Canal and are here by 
the hundreds. The Spanish types and the old 
native whites of Mexican descent, the American 
conquistadors — soldiers of fortune — and the 
Chinamen, who are the shop-keepers, all these 
are here in Panama. 

Go out to Old Panama, and there are other 
studies. Away back when American civiliza- 
tion was young, Old Panama, you know, was the 
richest city of the continent. Then, one memo- 
rable day, Morgan, the buccaneer, dropped 
anchor near by, and his men came through the 
jungle, and then — well, only ruined towers and 
jungle-grown battlements remain to tell the 
story. You work your way among palms as 
high as your head, and through rank tropic 
foliage, just to get far enough off to get all of 
the old tower into the field of your camera. 
Down in the bottom you take a “time” of a 
simple peasant grave, marked by just a wooden 
cross. The light filters through some trees 
which took root at the tower-top and now grow 
there proudly, and falls in long, irregular shafts 
en the grave. 

Out beyond the jungle, the Pacific laps upon 
the sands. Where the jungle comes to its edge, 
the curious flora attracts. Sometimes, too, you 
halt for a study in animal-life, one of those huge 
balls, like the little globes you find in autumn 
on the stem of the golden-rod, but exaggerated 
a thousand times. These are the ant’s-nests, 
built by a million of the great red ants, high up 
in the tree. Look carefully along the ground 
and you may meet an ant-army. Five, ten abreast 
they march, the line or column as evenly drawn 
as if one piece of ribbon. Each insect bears a 
bit of leaf or flower, much larger than itself, 
and all for the building of the home. It is 
indeed a wonder-land, this Panama. 

Even the architecture has its fascination. 
Two-storey structures, in the Spanish style — 
shops set on the lower floors, domiciles on the 
upper. To the balconies the women come, of 
evenings, to sew, or chat, or listen to some pass- 
ing street-musicians. It’s an idle happy life 
this of the tropics; you know, Manatia — To- 
morrow — will do as well as to-day. If little 
Gaspar’s face be dirty, well, mother can wash it 
to-morrow. If the stockings are torn, one can 
mend them to-morrow. If the meal is not yet 
cooked, it is not yet supper-time. It is so much 





pleasanter to dawdle and idle than to work in 





the tropics. But tat is Panama, the Republic. 
Just over the imaginary line you are in the 
Canal Zone, and at once you note the difference. 
You who want studies in labor-types — who are 
after pictures of the man with the pick, or the 
hammer, or the huge iron truss, need only come 
to this part of the Isthmus. Somehow, though, 
it isn’t picture-land. Instinctively the camera- 
fiend sneaks away from Gatun, with its giant 
dam, and from the towering walls of Culebra 
Cut, to the jungle. There he waylays the soli- 
tary Panamayan, riding a horse to the next 
town, and catches him, by a snap-shot, ere he 
knows it. You might label the picture The 
Awakening if you would, for only now is Cen- 
tral America awakening to worry. For two 
hundred years, more or less, the Canal has held 
forth the promise of a job when one “went 
broke.” First one, then another, then still 
another company was working at The Ditch, or 
if not, they needed caretakers and watchmen 
for their work; or the watchmen wanted substi- 
tutes while they took a vacation. So you could 
always get a good job — for Central America — 
down there. Now, though, things are changing! 
1914, Colonel Goethals says, will witness the 
completion of the Canal, though the official time 
set is 1915. Then, when the waters go flowing 
from sea to sea, and the mighty liners lie docked 
at the entries awaiting their passage through 
the locks — the Panamayan will be out of work, 
and while it is pleasant indeed to sit on the long 
sloping hillsides, overlooking the mighty artifi- 
cial river, still, one has to live, even on the 
Isthmus, and there are things which even that 
fertile soil doesn’t produce. 

All of which reminds one that one mustn’t 
quit the Isthmus without a camera-snatch at 
one of the native huts. You may have to go 
far from the heart of things to find one, but they 
do exist, even in The Zone. Of thatch, sloping 
from a central apex to each side, like a sort of 
inverted cone, the roofs come to within a few 
inches of the ground. There the space is open, 
perhaps more to admit the cool of evening than 
to give free circulation of air. Within, things 
are as in the kraal of the African, and you 
couldn’t take a flash-light, for fear of fire, if you 
wished to. Luckily for Panama, but unfortu- 
nately for the picture-lover, those olden-day 
homes are disappearing slowly and wooden 
shanties replacing them. 

But there is another side to rambling in Pan- 
ama, likewise productive of pictures. Everyone 
who goes to Panama, of course, buys a Panama 
hat, just as everyone visiting Cologne buys the 
well-known perfume, and on the main business- 
thoroughfare of the capital quaint little arched 
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Inside are a 


doorways are hung with the hats. 
few show-cases of the other specimens; at the 


rear some hats are being woven. Only — breathe 
it not in Gath—most of the Panama hats 
are made in Nicaragua, and by Indian labor at 
that. Hats and bands are sold separately down 
here, and you step across the way to the China- 
man’s shop, and make selection of ribbon. If 
you are American —a stranger, that is — they 
charge you forty cents for such a one; if a 
canal-digger or worker, it’s only twenty-five. 
How do they know the difference’ Well — 
how do you or I know the stranger on our city 
streets from our own townsmen / 

Those stores of the Chinese are pictures, like- 
wise. Each one has well-nigh everything heart 
might desire, west of Suez, and each is laid out 
identically the same as its fellows. On the left, 
as you enter, are liquors — bottle on bottle — 
with a little bar at the counter; on the right, 
knick-knacks and small notions. At the rear, 
bolts of dry-goods and boxes of hardware. One 
wonders what there is not on those shelves. 
And John suavely listens to your chatter, lets 
you pity him, *‘ guy ” him — but, in reality, John 
is “doing” you and you'll know it only when 
you come to ask the Canal-folk what your pur- 
chase should have cost. 

There is all the lure of a Castilian city in 
parts of Colon and Panama City and Bocas, 
when you get away from the traveled road and 
back in the courts. You who have seen the 
wonderfully beautiful production of “ The Rose 
of the Rancho” will recollect how the audiences 
went mad with delight as the curtain revealed 
the sunny plaza with its overhanging balconies 





A MEXICAN FARMER 
R. N. LANE 


and its beautiful brown-skinned maidens. But, 
pass through the dirty arcade of a Panama 
home, here, anytime, and you'll see just about 
all that — only much more vivid. 

And so one could go on well-nigh eternally, 
hunting pictures. It has a lure about it that 
grows, like a passion. ‘Tired though your legs 
may be, you must rise and follow in the wake of 
a dusky troubadour who saunters along, playing 
his mandolin. Ere long he will halt before some 
small shop, and out on the baleony a lady-love 
of Ethiopia appears. And then he plays, old 
Latin melodies, handed down by his ancestors, 
who heard the Spaniard or the Frenchman play 
them on their spinnets in the great houses they 
built, as they worked on the Canal. Out on the 
environs you get other bits of life, in pictures. 
There, of a Sunday, is held the cock-fight, and 
you may “snap” two husky Spaniards match- 
ing their respective birds or discussing the fine 
points of each. Is there no end of subjects 
here, you wonder? You'd like to stay and take 
pictures — and more pictures — and still more ; 
but then —there’s an end to your supply of film, 
and developing and printing costs money. What 
is more, it’s sailing-day now; few travel or stay 
more than five days on the Isthmus, and you 
must get a negative or two of 
geous Caribbean sunsets ! 
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Give the best there is in you, always — even 
to your humblest subject. They come to you 
because they believe in you and your powers. 
You cannot afferd to destroy that faith. 

Blanche Reineke. 
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Those Masterpieces 


QUERIDITA 


E. L. C. MORSE 


F all the party, evidently Francisca was 
the best, from a photographic point of 
view at least, and it was merely a 
question of how and where I could take her 
picture. She was the landlord’s daughter, 
eleven years old, and a typical beauty. She 
rode her horse like a professional — or, rather, 
better than any professional I had ever known. 
But there were technical difficulties in the way. 
Her hair was intensely black, she wore a 
flaming red bodice and a white skirt — and no 
hat. The pony was a buckskin, and the saddle 
dark reddish. Clearly all this called for an 
ortho. plate and a filter. Consulting Watkins, 
I found I could safely take the picture with a 
four-times filter in 1/50 second with my F/6 
lens. My memorandum told me that at, say, 
30 feet I should have a depth of field of 
20-30--62 feet. Just the thing! Take Fran- 
cisca on the pony and have that glorious valley 
for a background, and yet not distinct enough 
to divert attention from the main point of in- 
terest which, of course, would be the young girl 
on the horse. Visions of a salon picture rose 
in my mind. The opportunity of a lifetime should 
not be missed. I laid my plans accordingly. 
However, photography was merely a side- 
issue in that trip. We had come to Etzatldn to 
view a mine which was situated somewhere 
away up in the mountains. The trip up the 
caiion was easy; there was an ox-cart road to 
the foot of the mountain; but when we left the 
road and started up the side of the mountain, it 
was decidedly different. I had selected a mule 
for the trip because mules are sure-footed in the 
mountains, if one is wise enough to let them go 
just where and when they please. I had been 
cautioned in advance on that point —let the 
mule have its way, and let it go just where it 
pleases. Never have an argument with a mule 
on a mountain-trail — wait till you get back on 
low ground. So Queridita had her way. On 
comparatively level ground Queridita had a nice, 
smooth little fox-trot which was not bad for a 
man accustomed to ride tough broncos for the fun 
of it, at home, on the farm, away back in Illinois. 
Queridita was an old hand, so to speak, in the 
mountains and nothing in a day’s work would 
scare her, the landlord assured me. You could 
fire a rifle off her back and she would not even 
shy. You could roll a cigarette, eat luncheon, 


read a book, go to sleep or do anything reason- 
able on her back and she never paid the slight- 
est attention to the rider. Of course if you 
looked carefully, you might see that she was 
taking it all in through one corner of that 
placid eye of hers, but you needn’t mind that. 
The furry, brown Sienna, pointed ear stood 
erect and she went on as unconcernedly as 
ever, provided 

On striking the mountain-trail, I contrived to 
get ahead of the girl I was to photograph. Her 
father was the guide and I followed him. Be- 
hind me came the mozo (servant) and the rest 
of the party. The mozo had his orders to keep 
his eye on me in case anything should go wrong. 

The scenery was magnificent beyond com- 
parison, but I concentrated my attention on the 
mule and she bent her trained intellect on the 
task before her, which was to take herself and 
the one hundred and eighty pounds of avoirdr- 
pois on her back up a trail which was a very 
bad joke. At places you could barely squeeze 
along the side of the cliff, one stirrup grazing 
the rock and the other hanging over eternity. 
Occasionally the mule would loosen a stone, and 
after a long interval you would hear it strike 
the bottom of the cafion below. And when 
you made a sharp turn on the narrow path for 
the next zigzag, and those four little hoofs 
stood quite close together and the mule swung 
slowly around, at that juncture you caught your- 
self holding your breath and asking yourself 
why under high Heaven you had ever got your- 
self into sucha position. Well, “the missis and 
the kid” would come in for the life-insurance — 
that was one consolation. Still, all in all, one 
prefers to die in bed like a decent Christian. 

However, Queridita fetched me through, and 
my respect for her rose mightily. I began to 
understand why they called her Queridita, 
which is the Spanish for sweetheart. But she 
had one peculiarity which I did not like. Most 
sweethearts have peculiarities. When the trail 
widened, Queridita, instead of taking the middle 
of the road, perversely preferred to walk on the 
extreme edge of the precipice — possibly so I 
might enjoy the scenery the better and get an 
uninterrupted view of where I should land in 
case she should accidentally misplace one of 
those tiny hoofs. I looked around to the mozo 
with an inquiring expression. 
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LATE AFTERNOON 


“ Esta bueno, serior; no la moleste’’ (It’s 
all right, sir; don’t bother her), said he, wag- 
ging slowly the forefinger of his right hand — 
a movement without which no native of Jalisco 
can express a negative. 

It dawned on me that probably the mule and 
the mozo, brought up in the mountains, knew 
better than I did, and a mule is only a mule, 
and what is the use of arguing with a mule on 
a mountain-trail ? So Queridita had her own 
sweet way for the time being. 

By this time I had recovered my mental 
equilibrium and my mind reverted to photo- 
graphy. I began to think of the landlord’s 
little daughter. For her the whole trip was a 
lark and in her mind just about as dangerous as 
it would be for a city child to ride two blocks 
in a street-car. She and the buckskin were 
certainly a beautiful picture and worthy of the 
best lens that ever came out of Germany. As 
for the pony, he was in his element; he and the 
child seemed to understand each other per- 
fectly. The child’s eyes were sparkling with 
joy; she was perfectly happy—and uncon- 
scious. My enthusiasm as an amateur photo- 
grapher rose to the highest pitch. But the 
lights, the distances and the background’ Here 
was no studio problem; it was the real thing. 
She and the pony should be taken in the open 
with the valley for a background, and possibly 
a rock at asuitable distance, or a dwarf cedar — 
nothing else. No other person should be in the 














F. E. BRONSON 
picture. Buckskin pony, dark reddish saddle, 
girl with a white skirt, bare feet, astride, no 
hat, black hair in a long braid tied with a blue 
ribbon, bright red bodice, olive complexion suf- 
fused with the glow of healthy blood. Fore- 
ground, reddish-yellow bare rock. Distance, 
the white adobe village of Etzatlén nestling in 
the verdure, and in the extreme distance, Lake 
Magdalena shimmering in the sunshine and 
reflecting the shade of overhanging purple 
mountains. A riot of tropical color! What a 
lantern-slide it would make ! 

The trail up the mountain was a zigzag, and 
the party was spread out. Don Antonio was 
ahead and I needn’t bother about his being in 
the picture. After me came the mozo and 
Francisca, my photographic victim; the rest 
were far behind, out of the photographic field. 
The girl must be taken with a half side-view ; 
she must be unconscious and absolutely natural ; 
the sun must not be full in front of her, nor yet 
quite behind her. To leave the trail or to stop 
the cavalcade was out of the question and would 
spoil the picture. Clearly the only thing to do 
was to wait until the various factors of the 
problem momentarily arranged themselves in a 
proper pictorial position. 

It came at last.. I had just turned the bend 
and was well up my way on the next zigzag. 
The mozo was at the bend. Francisca was 
approaching the bend. She was singing to 
herself and looking forward unconsciously. Back- 
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CAUGHT OFF THIRD 


ground perfect. One minute more and every- 
thing would change. Now is the time! 

I reached around stealthily and drew out my 
camera from the saddle-bag. The shutter was 
set at 1/50, the filter and the direct-vision finder 
adjusted with the celerity which comes with 
practice. I had just half a minute to spare as 
I looked around. Don Antonio plodding up 
the hill ahead of me. The mozo below at the 
bend. And Francisea? . I couldn’t have posed 
her better myself. The rest of the party out 
of the field of vision. Lake Magdalena and 
the purple mountains — absolutely perfect. 

I grasped the lens-board, pulled out the bel- 
lows and turned in a flash towards Francisca. 

At that moment, I shot up into the air. The 
camera fell from my hands, rolled along the 
steep hill and disappeared over the brink. 

There are bucks and bucks, and, considered 
from an artistic point of view, Queridita’s buck 
was (listinetly not up to the standard. Any 
frisky Texas pony could have done better — 
any of the common kind that you buy over at 
the Stock Yards for $25.00, with a rope about 
his neck and without warranty. In fact, Queri- 
dita’s buck was merely up to the level of any 
ordinary Illinois farm-colt, say, a cross between 
a Morgan horse and a Percheron. But’ the 
point is that in this case it was effective and 
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added one more to the list that every amateur 
has of those glorious masterpieces of art which 
were never taken. 


“You see,” said the landlord as we sat 
smoking in front of the hotel after supper that 
night, “*Queridita is one of the best mules in these 
mountains. But never before had she, a decent, 
respectable Mexican mule, had the experience of 
having a gringo on her back who turned sud- 
denly and pulled out something new and strange 
from a small box. It was the — the — fuelle — 
how you call him in English?” 

** Bellows,” I suggested. 

“Yes, the bellows,” said he. “It was the 
sudden expansion of the bellows that molested 
the mule. And, after all, sefior, a mule is only 
a mule.” 

Don Antonio drew a long pull at his cigar- 
ette, shrugged his shoulders, lifted his palms 
upwards, looked at me solemnly as the smoke 
slowly issued from his nostrils and repeated : 

*A mule is only a mule, sefior.” 

Don Antonio paused for a reply. 

The proposition struck me as self-evident, so 
as I fingered the battered remains of my camera 
I could only re-echo: 

** (Quite so —a mule is only a mule.” 
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Home-Portraiture That Is Different 


FELIX RAYMER 


HE title of this short article was sug- 
gested to me by the editor, who asked 

me to write him an article on home-por- 
traiture, “but make it different from anything 
you ever did before,” or words to that effect ; so 
I decided to make it different, and to that end 
I show a picture of a young woman that was 
made on a 16 x 20 plate. The only illumina- 
tion for making this negative was a small win- 
dow about such as is often seen in hallways, or 
on stairway-landings. In fact, this window 
measures just 18 x 24 inches, and — where the 
* different ” part comes in — no effort was made 
to control the light by the use of screens or cur- 
tains. The glass was * plain” glass, which, of 
course, admits of a stronger illumination than 
ground-glass. The subject was seated on a raised 
chair so that the light passed over her face from 
an angle of about 45 degrees, and her face was 
turned towards the window until the light came 
around cn the shadow side of the face, to the 
outer corner of the eye. The window being 
small, concentrated the light on the face, and in 
addition to this, being up rather higher than 
common, it left the draperies in a much lower 
tone. The hair had a dash of powder in the 
shadows to preserve or rather to emphasize the 
detail. I use for this purpose a powder-puft — 
and after shaking off the excess of loose powder 
pass the puff with a light motion over the darker 
portions of the hair, following the direction the 
hair is dressed, so as not to disarrange it. It is 
just as important that the operator know where 
the powder should be placed as it is for him to 
know where to place his light and shade in 
making his lighting. The detail should be ob- 
tained where it is needed and so that it will 
balance the light. The low tones in the dra- 
peries were produced by lighting only, and, while 
there may be some cause for criticism — due to 
certain parts being a trifle too intrusive — taken 
as a whole, the drapery shows good quality. 
Much has been said of screening the light, and, 
as a rule, the demonstrators at the conventions 
show a wonderful array of screens, cloths, and 
other articles for controlling the light; but after 
working by almost all sorts of lights, I find for 
my personal use that the matter resolves itself 
into only two things. They are, first: Be sure 
the coLor of the flesh can be seen through the 
highest light on the face; second: Be equally 
sure the color of the flesh can be seen through 
the deepest shadow. Now take literally the 


suggestion of «/l plate-manufacturers, to * time 
for the deepest shadow and develop for the 
highest light,” and po it, and we will have a 
perfectly-balanced negative. This makes it pos- 
sible for one to use uny light, provided one times 
for his deepest shadows. My reason for insist- 
ing on seeing the color of the flesh in the 
highest light and the deepest shadow is that we 
are photographing jlesh, and if it can be seen 
in these two extreme ends of the scale, we cer- 
tainly will get flesh from one extreme end to 
the other, when properly developed. I have no 
doubt that my ideas on developing may be some- 
what different from those of others; but I have 
never found a better plan than to judge the 
negative from the back of the plate, and when 
the highest light just appears on the back of 
the plate, I pronounce it finished. This gives 
what many, at first sight, call a thin negative, 
and so it is; but again I am “ old-fogey ” enough 
to believe that better printing-quality can be 
had in a negative which shows some color, such 
as a warm olive or amber, than from a blue- 
black negative, and to get such a negative I 
control the color with the sulphite of soda. A 
few trials will show one the color best adapted 
to good prints, and, if after a trial the print 
looks weak, do not develop the plate farther, 
but reduce the sulphite, and get more color. 
The negative from which my illustration was 
made is so thin that the finest newspaper-print 
‘an be read through the highest light, but it has 
color enough to “ hold up under the light.” It 
has been my experience and observation that 
more home-portraiture negatives have been 
ruined through over-development than from any 
other cause, as over-development causes one of 
the most serious faults to be found in home- 
work, and that is harshness. Every effort of 
the operator has to be expended to overcome 
harshness, and if he over-develops the plate he 
undoes everything he has done in that direction. 

There is no end to the many different effects 
of lighting to be made by the home-window, and, 
as a rule, all are pleasing if properly timed and 
developed. The main consideration in making 
any effect of light by a small window is to get 
the whole source of light in front of the subject. 
This is necessary for securing roundness. When 
one has a very large light, the volume of light 
is great enough to distribute itself evenly all 
over the subject; but when it is very small, it 
must be distributed evenly all over that part of 
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the subject that will be seen by the lens; the 
part that is not seen by the lens being of no im- 
portance to the picture. The rule that “the 
more front light used, the greater softness ob- 
tained,” should be remembered when one _ is 
working by a small window. Another rule 
which, I am sure, will help secure better results 
is to have the strongest part of the light a trifle 
above the center of the subject’s face. And 
again I am going to say, give ample exposure, 
so as to go (way down into the deep, dark shad- 
ows, and then stop developing when the high- 
lights are done. When the highlights «re done, 
if the shadows are not done, it is because suffi- 
cient exposure was not given, Don’t try to get 
detail in the shadows by development ; it simply 
can’t be done. 





PORTRAIT OF 
WILLIAM NORRIE 


AN ECONOMIC MISTAKE 


OnE of the things that I notice in nearly every 
studio that I visit is the fact that so many of the 
proprietors are so busy doing the little things 
around the place that they have no time to think 
of the business in the aggregate. Take the 
man who owns a studio, who is worth from 
$25.00 per week up, and we find him putting in 
time at things that a $5.00 a week girl can and 
should do, and this is the cause of so many 
studio-owners finding their business running 
them and not the business being run by the 
owners. There is nota business on earth that a 
man can be successful in if he hires a $100.00 
man for a $20.00 job, and why should a photo- 
grapher do it? — G. W. Harris. 
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Enlarged Negatives by Reversal 





CHARLES JUNG 


T would seem that hitherto enlarged negatives 
made direct by reversal have not met with 
favor at the hands of photographic workers, 

despite the advantages of the process. This 
appears to be the result of the want of exactness 
in the directions for working the process. After 
numerous experiments, I have arrived at the fol- 
lowing method, which, applied to some hundreds 
of cases, has invariably given me magnificent 
negatives, clear and brilliant, and reproducing 
the faintest details of the original negative. 
The enlarged negatives have proved excellent 
for printing on pigment-papers or for the oil- 
process. The following are the stages in the 
process, and any worker who will pay due regard 
to the various precautions is assured of success. 

The bromide negative-papers specially sold for 
the purpose will, of course, answer well with the 
process, but I prefer to use ordinary bromide 
papers sold for positive-printing. The cost is 
much less, and they may be obtained from any 
dealer. Such a paper should respond to two 
conditions: it should be on a thin support, and 
it should allow of a certain latitude in exposure. 
For the greater part of my work I have used 
the Velvet bromide paper of the Kodak Company. 
Its speed is about one-quarter that of the blue 
label Lumiere plate. 

It is most important to avoid all contact with 
the surface of the paper either with the fingers 
or with brushes. The least pressure on the paper 
leads to stains, which will deface the final nega- 
tive. All the operations, from the moment the 
paper has been placed in the first bath up to the 
removal from the fixing, should be done in the 
one dish, and without touching the paper. 

The paper is exposed in the same way as for 
an ordinary enlargement, except that the time 
should be considerably longer. It is well to 
expose about three times the period which would 
be given for an ordinary enlargement: even a 
longer time may be given — say, seven or eight 
times the normal—and perfect negatives ob- 
tained. In all cases it is better to give too 
much rather than too little exposure. 

The paper, having been laid in the dish (from 
which it should not be removed until finally 
fixed), is covered with water for about a minute, 
and a developer then applied. The developer is : 





pS a re ee 1 gm. 
Soda sulphite anhyd. ...... 2 1/2 gms. 


| EAR cena en 1,000 ces. 





For use, thirty ces. of this solution are mixed 
with thirty ces. of water. This quantity is for 
a sheet of paper 91/2 x 7 inches. If there are 
several prints to treat in succession, the same 
bath can be used, it being replenished, as re- 
quired, by further addition of the stock-solution 
given in the formula above. 

The image appears very rapidly. Reckoning 
from the moment when the subject of the 
picture is fully visible on the paper, develop- 
ment is continued for a further five minutes, 
rocking the dish without interruption. This 
average time (five minutes) for development has 
given the best results. Adopting it, there is no 
need to observe the density of the image by 
transmitted light. 

After development the print is rinsed three 
times in succession, laid on the bottom of the 
dish to drain, and then brought out into full, 
strong daylight. 

The time during which it should be exposed 
is an important point, and requires a certain 
amount of practice. If too short, the negative 
will be harsh ; if too long, it will be flat and lack- 
ing in contrast. The normal time to be given 
in order to obtain an enlarged negative with 
gradation corresponding to that of the small 
original is reached when the highlights of the 
image have acquired a quite distinct rose tint. 
If these highlights assume a violet tint, it is a 
sign that too long an exposure has been given. 

If there are no highlight portions in the sub- 
ject, a very simple photometer may be used as a 
guide to the exposure: Arrange on the edge of 
the dish, before exposure to daylight, a small 
strip of the bromide paper which has been used. 
As soon as this latter has attained the rose tint 
the exposure will be complete. In December, 
at noon, with an over-clouded sky, the average 
time will be forty-five to sixty seconds. 

The paper is now flowed over with the solu- 
tion for dissolving away the reduced (developed) 
silver. Various formule may be employed for 
this purpose, compounded from permanganate or 
bichromate of potassium. As a two per cent 
solution of potassium bichromate is used as a 
sensitizer for the oil-process, I have used it con- 
veniently for reversal, adding to it nitric acid. 
The following is the formula: 


Potass. bichromate ........ 2 gms. 
pe re nie 2 gms. 
ME Say nih ae aekeen 100 ces. 
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Under the action of this solvent bath, the 
image disappears very rapidly: the action is 
complete when all the shadows have disappeared, 
leaving behind a faint orange outline of the 
original image. 

The print is then rinsed twice and placed in 
a dish containing : 


10 gms. 
100 ces. 


Soda bisulphite liquor...... 
IVISOIE a) seca aio texenieswiaueisisrsveneis 

The yellowish tint of the print immediately 
disappears in this bath, and only the heavy 
shadows of the subject are most faintly visible. 
The solution may be used for a fairly large 
number of prints, despite the greenish tint which 
it soon acquires. 

The print is washed for about five minutes, 
rocking the dish and replacing the water by fresh 
each minute. These washings are very impor- 
tant, and should be done with care ; otherwise 
parts of the gelatine will be left containing bisul- 
phite or acid bichromate, which latter acts on 
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the amidol, when the latter is used as a re-de- 
veloper, producing stains. The washings should 
be done in red light, in order to avoid the action 
of daylight on bromide of silver which has not 
been completely reduced. 

The developer used is the same liquid which 
serves for the first development. The time dur- 
ing which it requires to be applied to the print 
will range from between five to fifteen minutes, 
according to the time of the exposure to day- 
light. Development may be considered complete 
when the image seen by reflected light as it lies 
on the bottom of the dish, held ten em. from the 
darkroom lamp, appears almost uniformly black. 

After development the paper is rinsed twice 
with water, and then transferred to the fixing- 
bath of twenty per cent hypo. Immersion here 
for a few seconds is sufficient to dissolve the 
small quantities of unreduced silver bromide left 
in the paper. The print is finally washed and 
dried in the usual way. The paper may be 
rendered more translucent by rubbing it on the 
back with almond-oil.— The British Journal. 
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Fixed-Focus Enlargers 


LEIGHTON P. COLEMAN 


ITH the increasing demand for the 

vest-pocket type of camera with. its 

short-focus lens, comes a correspond- 
ing demand for a suitable enlarger. Several 
of the manufacturers make enlargers for use 
with their small cameras: in some cases the 
enlarging-camera is complete in itself ; whereas, 
on the other hand, the small camera with its 
lens used to make the original picture is used in 
conjunction with other apparatus. The first 
type is exemplified by the Brownie Enlarging 
Cameras, and in the latter class will be recog- 
nized the Goerz product, which makes enlarge- 
ments 5 x 7 inches from negatives 1 3/4 x 2 3/8. 

The reader is doubtless familiar with the 
several varieties of enlargers which are adver- 
tised in the columns of this magazine, and it is 
not my purpose to take up this subject now, 
but instead to show by plan and word how to 
make a fixed-focus enlarger for use in daylight 
without making a darkroom essential, unless the 
operator uses bromide paper. 

For years I have lugged a 5 x7 outfit with 
suitable tripod and eight double plateholders, 
weight fifteen pounds, with Goerz 8 1/4-inch 
Dagor and all, but at last the worm has turned 
and I switched from that to a 3A size making 
the well-known post-card pictures. This outfit, 
complete with tripod, weighs only five pounds, 
with the added advantage of a focal-plane 
shutter if wanted. 

Of course I was beset with a desire for an 
enlarger: no darkroom available except at night 
and no condenser for use with artificial light : 
hence a daylight enlarger, for use with gaslight- 
papers, giving a two-times enlargement — say, 
8 x 10 inches or thereabouts — from my nega- 
tives or exactly 8 x 10 from 4 x 5 plates. and 
by the use of my 6 1/2-inch focus anastigmat 
from the small camera. 

The method of precedure is as follows: First 
find the focal-length of your lens and then apply 
the rule for linear enlarging as shown on the 
diagram, Fig. 1. In order to enlarge four times, 
multiply the focal-length of lens by five, which 
will give the distance from paper to lens. By 
multiplying the focal-length by 1 1/4 we find 
the distance from lens to negative. When the 
distance between paper or negative and lens is 
mentioned it should be understood that measure- 
ment must be calculated from the diaphragm 
(or a fraction of an inch back of it in the case 
of some doublets). As a rule, the maker can 


say at just what point the equivalent focus rests. 

Assuming that a two-times enlarger is wanted 
for use with a 6 1/2-inch focus lens, we can 
order from the carpenter white wood dressed on 
both sides and edges to one-half inch in thick- 
ness, free from knots and irregularities, two 
pieces each 30 inches long, 9 1/4 inches wide 
at the large end, and 4 inches wide at the small 
end ; and two more each 30 inches long, 10 1/4 
inches wide at one end, and 5 inches wide at 
the other; also one piece 5 inches by 7 1/8 
inches for the lens-board. 

Procure from a photographic supply-shop a 
regular 8 x 10 printing-frame with a plain and 
a ground glass — the latter for focusing — also 
a Kodak 3A printing-frame with plain glass 
only ; from the hardware-store four dozen flat- 
headed iron serews 1 1/4-inch No. 5, two dozen 
wire nails with flat heads 3/4 inches long and 
of small wire, a small can of LePage’s glue, 
also a can of Dead Black Japalac and a brush 
for its application. 

Indicate the permanent screw-holes with 
pencil-marks and set up the four large pieces 
with a few screws—temporarily ; drill holes 
for screws to avoid splitting the wood. Bore 
out a hole in the center of the lens-board to 
receive the flange. Bevel the edge as in Fig. 5 
and put the board into place at the proper dis- 
tance from the negative. See Fig. 1. Now bevel 
the edges of the small end to accommodate the 
small printing-frame ; put a negative into frame 
and hook it into place with small brass hooks and 
suitable eyes. Set the camera on a table with the 
small end toward the north light, throw a focus- 
ing-cloth over the large end and hold the ground- 
glass in 8 x 10 frame against the end. If it 
focuses properly, take the camera apart and 
give it a coat of dead black inside, and when 
putting it together permanently apply glue to 
the edges in contact and then set up the screws 
tightly. The strips “aa,” of some different 
kind or grain of wood, should be applied to 
keep the lens-board from warping. It is likely 
that some fraction of an inch will have to be 
sawed off the large end before putting the 8 x 10 
printing-frame in place. I ordered 30-inch 
stuff, for it is easier to cut off a half-inch or so 
than to add a quarter-inch in case one has made 
any miscalculation as to focal-length of lens. 

When the lens-board is in place, cut some 
strips of good black cloth, two 5 inches long 
and two 7 inches long, all an inch wide, and 
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THE FINISHED CAMERA 


glue them in place at “bb” to prevent any 
light from passing the board in any other man- 
ner than through the lens. The board should 
be glued and screwed fast when its permanent 
position is exactly known. Get also from the 
carpenter about four linear feet of 3/8-inch 
square plain whitewood moulding and tack and 
glue it fast to the outer face of the printing- 
frame as at “dd,” Fig. 1; bevel the edges of 
the large end of the camera, put printing-frame 
into place, glue and tack it securely, and by 
way of finish give the whole camera a coat of 
dead black outside. 

The writer has tried Velox, Cyko, Artura, 
and other gaslight-papers with equal success, 
though he rather leans to Soft Cyko on account 
of its speed; from three to fifteen minutes’ ex- 
posure, according to negative, being sufficient in 
March with north light from 10 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
This factor, of course, would vary as do other 
exposures, with time of day and year. North 
light is recommended on account of its being 
subject to less variation. The camera should 
be placed close to the window-glass and have an 
unobstructed exposure to the sky. After ex- 
posure, develop and fix or redevelop sepia just 
as you would for any gaslight-paper. The pic- 
ture accompanying this article was made with a 
Goerz Dagorof 6 1 /2-inchfocus, and the same lens 
is used in the enlarger with F/16 diaphragm. 

The outlay was as follows : — 


LEIGHTON P. COLEMAN 





One 8 x 10 printing-frame ....... $0.50 
One 8 x 10 plain giass............ 08 
One 8 x 10 groundglass .......... 24 
One Kodak 3A printing-frame ..... AS 
One can Dead Black Japalac ...... .20 
One brush for applying........-.. 15 
Serew-hooks and screw-eyes....... 21 
Lumber (whitewood) ............ 1.50 
Extra flange for lens............. 50 

$3.56 


From this deduct about one dollar per even- 
ing for four evenings’ fun during the making, 
and it will be seen that my enlarger was very 
inexpensive. 

“= 


ORGANIZATION in the large or small studio is 
impossible without information, and you cannot 
get information without keeping a record of 
your daily work in a systematic way. The 
only way to get results out of your help and 
yourself is to keep a record of what every person 
in the studio does. In this way you organize 
facts and create a record of information that 
will place at your disposal everything that hap- 
pens in your studio. — G. W. Harris. 

4 


It is with natural aspect and not natural fuct 
that the painter deals. — Henry R. Poore. 
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Measuring Shutter-Speeds 


R. H. ROBOTHAM 


. IVE a dog a bad name and he will hang 
himself.””,. How many cameras have 
been grumbled and scoffed at for the 

seemingly good reason that lens, shutter, and 
meter fail to work together! How often a fine 
landscape obstinately refuses to be transferred 
to plate or film when absolute reliance has been 
placed on the marked speeds of a shutter, when 
with practically no expense at all except one’s 
time, all this could be easily corrected by ascer- 
taining definitely at what speeds our shutter 
actually does operate. In a number of experi- 
ments with average shutters I found that the 
speed and the marking seldom even approxi- 
mately coincided ; but what difference does this 
make so long as the actual speed is known and 
exposure can be governed accordingly’ Not 
only to secure accurate information is it worth 
while to make a test, but also to satisfy curios- 
ity, which, pretty strong in all of us, will over- 
come the natural disinclination to make the 
effort necessary. 

In order to ascertain the figures required, 
some readily-available standard for the measure- 
ment of time must be had — the pendulum and 
a freely-falling body, which always act in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws, come at once to mind 
in this connection. The necessary apparatus to 
avail one’s self of the latter being so simple, it 
has been selected in this instance, though indeed 
the pendulum-method offers some advantages. 

Well, then, to get down to work. Take the 
black-paper backing from some used film, a 
piece preferably about five feet long, and mark 
across it, in chalk or white ink, lines one inch 
apart, and mark also 1, 2, 3, ete. at the begin- 
ning of each foot and place an “ X ” at the half- 
foot marks, so as to assist in reading the result 
afterward. Now tack the paper on a long 
board and place it upright in strong sunlight, or 
weight the lower end and suspend the strip by a 
paper-clip. Be careful not to get the camera 
too close, because the black strip should easily be 
contained on the narrower width of the plate or 
the film, and focus sharply with a large open- 
ing (or see that the film-camera is set at the 
proper distance as called for by the scale). 

Now set the shutter for the speed you are 
about to test and photograph, while falling, a 
lead bullet a half inch or less in diameter which 
you have previously covered with tin-foil to 
cause it to reflect light strongly. Of course it 
is necessary to have an assistant drop the ball 


on signal, and it is well to practise beforehand 
snapping the shutter so as to be properly pre- 
pared when an actual test is being made. 

After development, note the inch-marks at 
which the blur begins and ends. Reference to 
the accompanying table will then show the time 
at which the falling ball will pass each inch- 
division, and by subtracting the figure given for 
the lower end of the blur from that given for its 
commencement the duration of the exposure will 
be readily obtained. 


TABLE 
Inches Seconds Inches Seconds 
1 O72 31 401 
Zz 102 o2 407 
Bs 325 oo 413 
4 144 34 420 
5 161 35 426 
iY 176 36 432 
7 1¢0 ot A428 
8 .203 38 443 
$8] 216 39 449 
10 228 40 4355 
11 .239 41 461 
12 249 2 466 
13 .259 43 A402 
14 .269 44 ATT 
15 279 5 483 
16 .288 46 488 
17 .297 47 498 
18 05 48 498 
19 .314 49 5 4 
20 one dO 09 
21 330 51 14 
22 Sor 52 2519 
23 544 53 024 
24 oe 5 029 
25 360 bd ao 
?6 aot 56 238 
27 Bs 7 57 043 
2s O81 dS O48 
29 OSs 59 Od 
30 94 60 oot 


Those who care to verify the figures given 
can easily do so by availing themselves of the 
law for falling bodies, as follows : 


2 Space passed over (in feet) 


Time = \ 
Gravity (52.2) 


Where the blur begins or ends between sub- 
divisions, the average will be found correct. 
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Some Notes on Gum-Printing 


W. B. MORRISON 


HROUGH what depths of discourage- 

ment and humiliation other photographers 

pass in their first attempts at gum-print- 
ing, [ know not. Not one has ever confided in 
me, and when I search through the pages of 
photographic journals for some bit of comfort, I 
tind nothing. Apparently no spoken or written 
word comes from that valley of discouragement. 
I know not how many fall by the wayside. Yet 
some there are who make good gum-prints and 
when they are good they are wonderful. By 
this I know that some pass through the valley 
of silence and go on their way in triumph — 
successful gummists. 

My first sight of a good gum-print was at one 
of the exhibitions of the American Salon. I 
came back to that picture again and again, and 
then and there resolved to have a try at the 
process. Fortunately I have no record of dates, 
but I know it was many weeks before I sue- 
ceeded in making a print which was even pass- 
able. This all sounds pessimistic, I know, and 
seems destined rather to deter than to encour- 
age the beginner. But, as in composing we try 
to put our lightest light next to our darkest 
shadow, so let this gloomy preface be but the 
background to emphasize the satisfaction which 
comes with a mastery of the process. 

To the photographer who has a little of the 
artist in his soul, the first successful gum-print 
is as a breath of inspiration. Forgotten now 
all the failures and discouragements ; forgotten 
those days when it seemed as if the whole thing 
was not worth while. Now he has a new means 
of artistic expression, a process powerful and 
flexible, by which to bring out the beauty latent 
in his negatives. 

Apparently only a small percentage of pho- 
tographers use the gum-bichromate _ process. 
Very little is written on the subject, and almost 
nothing that is of real practical value. There 
must be some beginners who are struggling 
through difficulties similar to mine, and these 
rather desultory observations are written with a 
view to help such as have experienced the same 
troubles as the writer. 

No doubt every gum-worker develops more or 
less a method of his own and there is no need 
for laying down any hard and fast rules. Per- 
sonally, I use a coating of equal parts of rather 
heavy gum-solution and a saturated solution of 
bichromate. I mix the tube water-color into the 
gum, rub thoroughly with a pestle in a mortar, 


and then add the bichromate. I brush on the 
mixture with an old paint-brush and smooth 
out the coating with a two-inch flat badger 
brush, continuing the brushing until the gum is 
well set and begins to drag a little. At this 
stage, hairs begin to come out of the brush and 
stick to the paper. This used to cause me much 
anguish of soul until I discovered that it “all 
comes out in the wash.” Now I just let the 
hairs stay and if one happens to leave a line in the 
print it disappears with the subsequent coatings. 

I have practically abandoned single printing. 
Two or three printings give so much more depth 
and so much longer a scale of tones that I find 
it well worth while. At first I had a desperate 
time to get my second and third printings in 
register. A dozen times I was ready to abandon 
the whole thing. One day in an art-store I 
picked up Mr. Walter Zimmerman’s Pioto- 
Miniature, * A New Method of Gum-Printing.” 
Three hours later I had the contents of the 
book pretty well absorbed and straightway went 
to work with a new zest. Mr. Zimmerman 
recommends the * Angora” papers, and I have 
adopted * Angora ” card for all work on smooth- 
surface paper. It is about one thirty-second of 
an inch thick, and with its adoption all troubles 
with register vanished. I made a board about 
eighteen by twenty-two inches, nailing strips 
one-half inch high along two adjacent edges. 
These strips form exactly a right angle with 
each other. I crowd the corner of my card into 
the angle formed by these strips, fastening it 
with thumb-tacks at the upper edge. I lay the 
negative on the card with the corner crowded 
down into the same corner of the board. Then 
a sheet of plate glass laid on top of all holds 
things firmly. The Angora card does not shrink 
unless heated, and I think I could coat and 
print a picture a dozen times without having 
any printing out of register by so much as one- 
hundredth of an inch. 

I know of no writer on the subject who has 
laid any stress on the matter of temperature of 
the developing-water, yet I find it of consider- 
able importance. If a print is somewhat over- 
exposed and after being floated for twenty or 
thirty minutes shows an obstinate determination 
not to “come,” try raising the temperature of 
the water fifteen or twenty degrees. It will 
hasten matters materially. 

Another suggestion which came from Mr Zim- 
merman’s book, and for which I am grateful to 
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him, is the use of two or more tones as follows : 

Suppose I am printing in brown. I mix for 
my first coating, say, two parts sepia (in tube 
water-color) to one part of black. The paper is 
coated rather lightly and printed strongly enough 
to fix the highlights with as much color as de- 
sired. After development the highlights will be 
as finally desired, the halftones somewhat lack- 
ing in detail and the shadows a mere flat mass 
of color with no detail at all. 

For my second coating I take equal parts 
sepia and black and print less strongly than the 
first. In development this coating washes en- 
tirely off the highlights leaving them as at the 
first development. The halftones are now strong 
and vigorous and the shadows darker, but still 
lacking detail. 

For the third coating I take one part sepia 
and two parts black and print briefly — just 
enough to fix the shadows. 

If one desires, further coating and printing 
may be done, but it seldom gives results superior 
to those reached by three printings. 

I almost never use a brush in development 
unless I wish radically to modify my picture. I 
find a good method is to lay my print on the 
sloping end of an ordinary bathtub and dash 
water over it with the hand, gently or with 
force, as may be necessary. It is surprising 
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how much you can localize the effect by this 
seemingly crude method. 

I would not urge any photographer of the 
press - the-button - somebody-else-does. the-work- 
type to go in for gum-printing. To any serious 
worker who is persistent and willing to work 
hard for results, I say, try it, by all means. 
You are certain to succeed if you just keep inde- 
fatigably at it, thoughtfully profiting by your 
mistakes. 

When you become fairly proficient, try the 
three-tone triple-printing method which I have 
described and see whether you ever before ob- 
tained such artistic and interesting prints. 

[Mr. Morrison's results in three-tone printing 
justify his enthusiasm. — Eprror. | 


“< 


Ir you divide your business-work into two 
complete halves you could give one-half to the 
advancement of business and_ business-system, 
and the other to the advancement of art and 
photography. There is no doubt in my mind 
but that the average photographer has developed 
the art and photographic side far in advance of 
the system and business side, and I would sug- 
gest to you that you spend one-half of your time 
in the developing of the card-index or system 
side. — G. W. Harris. 
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Rejected Prints 


UCH fault is found by the authors of pic- 

tures which are sent to an exhibition and 
rejected without an explanation from the jury, 
except that they have failed to measure up to 
the required artistic standard. Frederick H. 
Evans very properly suggests that the jury state 
its reasons for not accepting some pictures, pro- 
vided they have been properly entered. In 
many cases really eligible prints are rejected, 
simply because the artistic effect was ruined by 
disastrously bad mounting or framing, but the 
jury is silent on this or any other point which 
would explain to the contributors why their 
pictures were refused. As the jury has the 
power of selection, it should at least give its 
reasons for not accepting certain pictures. The 
man who slips and falls in the street generally feels 
better when he has ascertained the cause of the 
accident. This knowledge will enable him to 
try to avoid another similar experience. So the 
author of a rejected picture will profit when he 
knows what was the obstacle to his success, 
although, of course, the same picture may be 
entered in some other exhibition. PHoro-ERa’s 
monthly contests enjoy great popularity, because 
the author of every unsuccessful picture or set 
of prints receives from the editor of the Guild 
Department a comprehensive criticism and thus 
knows why he failed to win a prize. 


Lack of a Uniform Standard 
ROBABLY half the troubles of the camer- 


ist are due to absence of any fixed standard 
as between different makers. This is the case 
even in such details as the size of screw-threads 
and is markedly so as regards speeds of plates 
and films. Each maker usually states the aver- 
age relative exposures required with his different 
brands; but there is no definite basis for com- 
parison between his plates and those of other 
firms. One American dryplate-company, how- 
ever, has adopted the plan, so common with 
our English cousins, of marking each box with 
H. and D., Watkins, and Wynne speed-numbers. 
The first-named is of little value, because the 
standard conditions, as laid down by Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield, are seldom strictly fol- 
lowed. What is needed —and we believe it 





would be of great commercial advantage to the 
plate- and film-manufacturers — is an agree- 
ment among themselves on a uniform standard 


for the testing and marking of each batch with 
its actual speed. Many users of plates care 
nothing for an assertion that a particular plate 
is faster than any other, but they do desire defi- 
nite information which will allow them to give 
precisely the right exposure to secure a perfectly- 
timed negative. We have, in this country, in 
the person of Mr. R. James Wallace, an au- 
thority competent to lay down such standard 
conditions, and the manufacturers might do 
themselves credit and secure the desired stand- 
ard by placing the matter in his hands. At any 
rate, it is a topic on which some agreement could 
be reached with benefit to the consumer, who 
is now without any very definite guide. 


Not Entirely the Photographer’s Fault 


PROPOS of the numerous suits for damages 

which have been brought by press-photo- 
graphers against private individuals for assault, 
it may be well for a sympathetic public to sus- 
pend judgment.° These physical encounters 
between the persistent photographer and the 
unwilling subject originate simply because the 
latter wishes to prevent the appearance of his 
portrait, or that of a friend or relative, in the 
newspapers. The first step in the objectionable 
procedure is the photographic exposure, and, by 
destroying the plate containing the latent image, 
or by obtaining possession of it, the objecting 
party thinks himself able to frustrate the ultimate 
design of the photographer. Without comment- 
ing upon the ethics or justice of such a proceed- 
ing, we would suggest that the persons who are 
likely to be the target of a press-camera direct 
their efforts toward the enactment and enforce- 
ment of a law to regulate the publication by the 
illustrated press of the portraits of private indi- 
viduals. When this is done, there will be a 
decided diminution of surreptitious and promis- 
cuous snapshooting. The State of New York for 
several years has had a law making it a misde- 
meanor for a newspaper or magazine to publish 
the portrait of a person without his written con- 
sent. The argument set up by a certain portion 
of the press, that if a person is willing to be seen 
in public, whether in conventional attire or 
bathing-costume, he or she cannot reasonably 
object to be so pictured in the newspapers, is 
not altogether illogical ; but it seems to us that 
the subject should have the privilege to decide 
this point for himself. 
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About Negatives 


To make a “good” negative, that is, a negative 
which is a good-printing negative, one must let light act 
on the sensitive surface just long enough so that when 
the plate is submitted to the action of the developer the 
image impressed on it will come out in correct grada- 
tions of lights and shadows, accurately reproducing the 
relative lightness and darkness of the scene. 

Many beginners are unfamiliar with the term * latent 
image.” It refers to the condition of the sensitive plate 
after it has been exposed in the camera and before it 
has been subjected to the developer. When a sensitive 
plate is exposed to the light in a camera the emulsion 
undergoes a change which is not visible to the eye. The 
nature of this change has never been fully explained, 
but the theory is this: The silver bromide and gelatine 
mixture of which the coating is composed has great 
sensitiveness to light. As soon as the plate is exposed 
to the light, the elements silver and bromine begin to 
lose their affinity or attraction for each other, and are 
rendered liable to separate when acted on by a chemical 
able to complete the action. This unstable condition of 
the portions acted on by light corresponds to the image 
which afterwards appears. “Latent” means lying 
hidden or concealed, invisible. 

Now, in order to make this hidden image visible, the 
plate must be submitted to the action of some chemical 
which shall carry the separation still farther and make 
visible what has heretofore been invisible. The chemi- 
cals which produce this image are called developers, and 
the process development. 

The developer will fail to bring out the image cor- 
rectly unless the light has had time enough to act on 
the sensitive coating and bring the decomposition to a 
certain point. The failure to do this gives us what we 
call an underexposed plate. Now, while much may be 
done with an underexposed plate, there is no developer 
which will continue insufficient light-action and carry it 
on to produce a clear negative with the proper contrasts. 

If the light acts too long on the sensitive plate and 
carries it beyond a certain point, the developer will also 
fail to bring out a good negative. In this case, however, 
if one knows that a plate has been overexposed one may 
prevent a failure by using a developer prepared par- 
ticularly for overexposures. 

There are many developing-agents for bringing out 
the “ latent image ” and the beginner is often bewildered 
by the array listed in his catalog and knows not which 
to choose. There is one good guide for the brand of 
plate or film used in one’s camera. With each box of 
plates and each roll of films the amateur will find in the 
package not only the kind of developer which is best 
adapted for the plate or film, but also full directions for 
its preparation and use, so if one uses the developer 
recommended by the makers of the plate he will be 
pretty sure of good results. The makers of plates test 


all formule sent out with their goods and therefore 
speak of what they know when they direct the developer 
to be used with their plates. 

If the beginner does not wish to mix his own de- 
veloper — though it is really best to do so—he may 
buy either solutions or powders made by the firm which 
makes the plates he is using. The powders need only 
the addition of water to make them ready and are per- 
haps the best form in which to buy prepared developers. 

The name of the developer denotes the chemical 
agent used to bring out the image. There are many of 
these agents, all with more or less claim to excellence. 
The old developer, which is still a great favorite with 
photographers who have been in the business a long 
time and also with amateurs who have worked for years, 
is, of course, pyro. The editor of the Guild never 
recommends pyro for the use of beginners, the reason 
being that it is a powerful poison if accidentally drunk. 
Then, too, pyro has a tendency to stain the plates, this 
quality detracting from their printing-qualities, and this 
happens if development is much prolonged. The modern 
developers do not stain as quickly — indeed very sel- 
dom — unless one uses old developer which has become 
oxidized and very dark in color. 

A developer which has been commended in these 
columns very often and which members who have used 
it find most satisfactory is a combination of two de- 
velopers, metol and hydroquinone. It is called metol- 
hydro, metol-quinol, and M-Q developer, all meaning 
that the ingredients are metol and hydroquinone. 

The reason why these two agents are combined in one 
developer is due to the fact that both have different 
qualities. Metol gives a plate with good detail but 
without a great deal of density unless development is 
prolonged. Hydroquinone gives a plate with strong 
contrasts and good density but without very fine detail 
in the shadows. By combining the two, one gets a de- 
veloper which will possess excellent detail and at the 
same time give good density so as to produce a very 
satisfactory print. 

A formula which is particularly good for all-around 
work is prepared as follows : 

No. 1. Metol and hydrochinon, of each, 30 grains; 
sodium sulphite, anhydrous, 1/2 oz. ; water, 16 oz. 

No. 2. Potassium carbonate, 1/4 0z.; water, 10 oz. 

To prepare for use, take an ounce of each solution 
and an ounce of water. Six ounces will develop six or 
eight 4 x 5 plates. 

In almost any undertaking one should devise a certain 
system and follow it each time. This not only simpli- 
fies and hastens one’s work, but there is less danger of 
mistakes and blunders. This is particularly true of 
photographie work, and the darkroom is the one room 
where one should know exactly the place for everything 
and have everything in its place. In preparing for de- 
velopment one should put the trays where they can be 
used most conveniently ,the hypo- and developing-trays far 
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enough apart so that there is no danger of getting hypo 
splashed into the developer. Perhaps as good and safe 
a way as any is to have the developing-tray at the right 
of the water for rinsing, and the hypo-tray at the left. 

It is needless to say that the plate after being exposed 
in the camera must not be allowed to be exposed again to 
the light until after development. In removing the plate 
or film from the holder one should be at some distance 
from the red light and the tray also should not at first be 
placed in the direct rays of red light. The plate is 
placed in the tray film-side up, and the developer ready 
mixed in the glass graduate is poured over it with a 
sweeping motion which causes it to cover the surface 
of the plate immediately. As soon as the solution is 
flowed over the plate the tray should be rocked to and fro, 
not only to insure even covering of the plate but also to 
bring to the film fresh developer and produce an even 
development. The rocking of the tray prevents any 
bits of dirt which may possibly be in the solution from 
settling on the film and causing spots. 

The beginner must be prepared for what will happen 
when the plate is immersed in the developer. Of course 
he knows that the image will be reversed ; that is, what 
appeared light in the scene will appear dark in the 
plate, and what appeared dark will be light. If our 
subject is a landscape — and that is the most common 
one for the beginner — the sky, being the lightest, will 
be the first to appear, for it was the thing which made 
the first and strongest impression on the plate. The 
sky will follow the outlines of the horizon so that the 
beginner will have no trouble in distinguishing the ob- 
jects in his picture as they come out one after another. 
If there are trees, the sky which shows between the 
branches will appear in small black patches, while the 
outlines of the trees will show distinctly. If there was 
water included in the view this, too, will come out al- 
most as quickly as the sky, having almost as strong a 
light on it. The parts of the scene which were in the 
deepest shadows will be the last to appear. The greens 
of trees and shrubs also come out very slowly owing to 
their inability to reflect actinic light strongly. 

After the forms of the objects are well out and can 
be seen distinctly, the plate is lifted from the tray, held 
up before the red light and looked through to see if the 
detail is well out. The shadows being the last to appear, 
unless one can see detail in them when looking through 
the negative, it is returned to the solution. 

After the developer has brought out all the details 
exposed for, the image begins to fade away and grow 





dim. If one now looks on the glass side of the plate he 
will see the details quite plainly, and if on looking 
through the plate the highlights — that is the sky and 
lighter portions— are quite dense and the shadow- 
details seem buried, the development has been carried 
far enough and the plate is removed from the developer, 
rinsed well and placed in the tray of hypo. 

The mission of the hypo is to dissolve from the film 
all the silver salts which have not been acted upon by 
the light and leave on the plate a clear but reversed 
image of the scene photographed. The hypo is made up 
in a strength of one ounce of hypo to four of water. A 
weaker solution will not always dissolve out the salts, 
and any undissolved salts spoil the negative. Five 
minutes is usually enough to dissolve the salts, but it is 
wiser to leave the plate in thrice that time so as to 
insure perfect fixing. 

The plate is taken from the hypo and washed in 
running water, or in twelve five-minute changes of water, 
to remove all traces of hypo, and is then placed ina 
rack and dried as rapidly as possible, for the sooner a 
plate is dried the better will be the negative. If the 
rack is set where the air circulates freely the plate will 
dry in two or three hours. It should never be subjected 
to artificial heat nor placed in the sunshine, for when 
the gelatine is wet it melts easily, thus spoiling the 
negative. 

When the negative is dry it should be placed in one 
of the envelopes made for storing negatives, its title, 
number and date recorded in the place marked for such 
record and then placed in some box or pigeonhole where 
it is easy of access and can be found at a moment's 
notice. Its name and number of course are recorded in 
the book kept for that purpose. 

Tank-development is very popular and this process 
has many advantages over the old one of tray-develop- 
ment, but the beginner who wishes to make particularly 
fine negatives is advised to learn tray-development so 
that he may be able to judge what does and what does 
not constitute a good negative. 


Lines and Their Significance 


As a rule the amateur pays small attention to lines in 
his pictures, though they not only have great individual- 
ity, but also convey certain impressions. 

The horizontal line is called the line of repose, and one 
can feel this in looking at a landscape where the horizon 
comes below the center of the plate, as seen in stretches 
of marsh or meadow, or in quiet valleys. 
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The perpendicular line is called the line of severity or 
dignity. It is a feature of certain kinds of architecture, 
notably that of Henry the Eighth’s Chapel in Westmin- 
ster and King’s College Chapel in Cambridge. 

The diagonal line gives the effect of perspective, as 
will be seen in studying pictures where this line is par- 
ticularly prominent. One should look for the diagonal 
line in making landscapes where the view is extended, 
otherwise the picture will appear flat and wanting in 
perspective. 

The broken or the very abrupt line conveys the im- 
pression of force and power. This is seen sometimes in 
pictures of athletes in action. 

The waved or undulating line suggests movement. It 
also indicates the direction of the movement. This 
may be seen in pictures of the sea where the waves run 
in undulating lines,and in some pictures of running 
water. 

The curved line, or line of curvature, as it is often 
called, is the line of beauty. It is usually employed in 
the double bend. It is not only an element of all artis- 
tic forms, but expresses grace and action. It is inhe- 
rently beautiful in itself. 

The most artistic pictures are those in which the lead- 
ing lines and forms recur throughout the composition. 

Studying the lines of one’s pictures with the value of 
lines in mind, one determines very easily whether he has 
produced a photograph which will pass muster as an 
artistic composition. 

Cleaning Up for Fall 

SEPTEMBER is here, and brings with it the decree of 
‘** Work ” for those of us not rich enough in this world’s 
goods to play all the year round. But then, ‘if all the 
year were keeping holidays, to play would be as tedious 
as to work.” Work is what makes play so enjoyable, 
and we would miss the zest of play if it were not for 
our work, though it sometimes seems like a burden 
‘“erievous to be borne.” 

We have the pleasant memories of days spent with 
our cameras in fields and woods, or by stream or ocean, 
or possibly high on the mountain-tops. But no matter 


where our holidays have led us, we have found some- 
thing worth bringing away with us in our camera, the 
trouble perhaps being with most of us that we found 





too many things worth while and hardly knew where to 
draw the line or stop using up our plates and films. Of 
course we have brought back many negatives which are 
without any value either to ourselves or to anyone else. 
Now, the first thing to do is to go through the collection 
and ruthlessly destroy all negatives which are really not 
worth while. There are so many poor negatives in the 
world! Let us of the Guild refrain from adding any to 
the number. 

Almost every person has that curious and peculiar 
habit of saving “ things,” and attics and lumber-rooms 
are full of useless articles which might better be thrown 
away or else given to those less fortunate who might 
make use of them. Negatives seem to be the one thing 
the amateur cannot bear to part with. A letter came to 
the editor recently from a member of the Guild who 
was about to leave the East for the far West, and among 
other things photographic this member mentioned the 
number of negatives made (1500) and now being de- 
stroyed, saving only those which were really worth 
while. It seems a heroic measure to bring one’s self 
to the point of throwing away a negative, however poor. 
But let us brace ourselves for the effort, look over our 
negatives and keep only a few, for if the truth were 
known most of us have only a few negatives worth 
keeping. Preserve those which have a historical, an 
artistic or a family value, but bundle all the others into 
the ash-barrel. Then let us strive not to make any 
more haphazard negatives but choose our subjects 
wisely and well. 

Shore-Scenes 

THE subject set down for our September contest is 
one which will appeal to all lovers of the sea and the 
lake. The shores of the sea present many phases of 
life, from the rugged fisherman in his time-worn dory, 
drawing in his lobster-pots, to the stately ship riding at 
anchor, her voyage over, and resting a bit before start- 
ing once more to: sail the seas. There is no lack of 
variety in the scenes along the shore of the ocean or of a 
lake- or river-port, and what PHoro—Era wants in this 
kind of picture is nota view of the shore itself, but of 
some sport or work particularly significant of the place. 

One can easily find such pictures. First there are the 
old fishermen, types which furnish the most interesting 
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studies. Constant encounters with wind and wave give 
them a certain ruggedness of appearance and set them 
apart from those who never go down to the sea in ships. 
Whether one finds them toiling at their calling or sitting 
idly on the shore telling tales of prowess or adventure, 
they are always interesting. They need no “ posing” 
to make a picture. Indeed, if one attempts to pose them 
one spoils the very life of the picture. 

One finds many pleasing studies of children along the 
shore, and children are always admirable for any sort of 
study. Last winter one of our members sent to the 
editor of the Guild some studies of children made on the 
beach which for action were almost equal in composi- 
tion to those of Sorolla, whose pictures of children on 
the beach and in the water excited our admiration and 
envy. While we could not hope to emulate the color 
we could avail ourselves of the object-lessons in life and 
movement as depicted by this clever wielder of the brush. 

It is not necessary here to speak of the light at the 
shore, for it is only a short time ago that this subject 
was written about in detail on the occasion of our con- 
test for watercraft. 

Look for interesting subjects, take time to make the 
picture, and do not include too much within the field of 
the lens. The simpler a composition of this kind, the 
more artistic and the more satisfying the print. 


Locating a Defect 


Editor PHoro-Era, Dear Sir : 

The common phrase used by manufacturers of labor- 
saving machinery and devices to the effect that “any 
child can run it ” does not apply to photography. Nothing 
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short of a thorough knowledge of the art and of the 
equipment used will answer if uniform results are to 
be expected. The writer has had a varied experience 
in photography and has always found, when poor results 
were obtained, that it was always some “little thing” 
which caused the trouble. 

For instance, not long ago I purchased a Cooke 
Series III lens of 8 1/4-inch focus, working at F/6.5, 
and had it fitted to a Premo style of box-camera, 
which is provided with a detachable back and other 
modern adjustments. However, even with a high-class 
lens like the Cooke, the results were varied ; and no 
matter how careful I was in focusing my pictures, they 
were, as a rule, out of focus. It dawned upon me that 
possibly there might be a failure on the part of the 
ground-glass to register uniformly with the plate when 
inserted in the camera, so an investigation began and to 
my surprise I found that there was a variation of 3/32 
of an inch between the registering-point of the ground- 
glass and the plate when inserted in the camera. 

My next step was to rectify or correct this error. As 
described by Dundas Todd in the July Puoro-Era, I 
provided myself with a 3/4-inch square stick of stiff 
wood an inch or two longer than the detachable back. 
In the center and entirely through this stick of wood I 
drove a screw, adjusting it in and out with a screw- 
driver until the point of the screw just touched the 
ground-glass. Then the plate-holder (minus the slide) 
was inserted in the camera and the exact difference of 
registration noted. I found that in order to correct the 
trouble it would be necessary to drop the ground-glass 
back the required distance — approximately 3/32 of an 
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inch — so my next step was to pare away the rabbet 
against which the ground-glass rested. This done, it 
was reinserted and a test again made with the wooden 
gauge referred to and the registration was found to be 
practically correct. 

I hate to tell the readers of PHoro-Era how many 
disappointments and spoiled negatives came as a result 
of the lack of registration of the ground-glass and plate 
when inserted in the camera, as stated. Suffice it to 
say there were many dollars’ worth of them, and all this 
trouble was done away with in a few moments’ time 
without any expense. I cannot sufficiently impress upon 
the minds of beginners the vast importance of their hav- 
ing their outfit thoroughly tested before using by some 
experienced person, particularly if a second-hand outfit 
has been refitted with a new lens and plate-holders. 

Another thing which caused me a lot of trouble at the 
start was my almost uncontrollable inclination to hurry 
in getting ready to take a picture. Almost always when 
one hurries something will be forgotten in the manipu- 
lation of the camera, particularly the shutter. My 
camera is fitted with a Compound shutter, with which 
the focusing has to be done with the “ time ” adjust- 





DAISIES 

LEON JEANNE 

HONORABLE MENTION — 
DECORATIVE FLOWER-STUDIES 


ment, and a common mistake of mine was to forget to 
close the shutter and change the adjustment to * instan- ; 
taneous ”’ before pulling the dark-slide ; and thus a plate 
was blacked every time. ‘ Do not hurry in taking ex- 
posures ” is something I have learned by experience at 
considerable expense. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry TRAFFORD. 
= 

Many pictorial workers wish to obtain a certain 
amount of diffusion in their negatives, and throwing the 
lens out of focus does not answer their requirements, 
because it only transfers the plane of the maximum defi- 
nition to another part of the subject. Mr. Harper, of 
the Croydon Camera Club, some years ago pointed out a 
way successfully to obtain any required degree of diffu- 
sion. He stretches over the front of the lens-mount one, 
two or three pieces of tulle, and thus obtains, in a sim- 
ple way with home implements, a more effective result 
than is procurable with special lenses. I have made ex- 
periments with this method and am highly pleased with 
the results. — E. O. Hoppé. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Phoro-ErRa, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographie materials of any nature adver- 
tised in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention ~be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 


Notice to Prize-Winners 


These contests are open to everybody except those 
who have won three or more prizes. Such contributors, 
however, may continue to send work in a special class, 
as announced in *‘ Our Illustrations”’ for June. Honors 
will be awarded only to pictures of exceptional merit. 


Subjects for Competition 


July —‘ Gardens.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Wood-Interiors.” Closes September 30. 
September — ‘“‘Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
October —‘* Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — ‘“* Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Decorative Flower-Studies 


First Prize: John Dove. 

Second Prize: Anson M. Titus. 

Third Prize: H.S. Grinleese. 

Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell, James M. Bois- 
not, Leon Jeanne, Oscar C. Kuehn, George G. McLean. 
Harry G. Phister, George T. Power, Alice E. Souther, 
James Thomson. Harry D. Williar. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


A Definition of the Beginner 


Competitors in the Quarterly Contests for Begin- 
ners will please take note of the strict definition of the 
beginner which has appeared in the last few issues of 
Puotro-Era. The tightening of the lines was made 
necessary by the fact that many contestants sent for these 
events work which was clearly the output of experts, 
thus taking advantage of the genuine beginners, viz., 
camerists of less than one year’s experience. 


Subjects for Competition 
VACATION-PICTURES — CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1911 

It may seem that “ Vacation-Pictures” is a pretty 
broad term, but the editors desire to give the real be- 
ginners a chance to enter any good pictures they may 
make during their summer holidays. For this reason it 
was decided to make the subject broad enough to include 
everything which might in any way illustrate the title. 
Thus, snapshots of landscapes, seascapes, figures, ani- 
mals, buildings and any other objects which offer good 
compositions or interesting pictures may be included. 

To get the greatest benefit out of these quarterly con- 
tests, each Guild-member who is thinking of entering 
any prints should undertake a little course of study cov- 
ering the field in which he contemplates working. There 
are plenty of booklets for beginners, some on the photo- 
graphic processes themselves and others on special fields, 
such as hand-camera work, marines, landscapes, and 
orthochromatic photography. These the clerks in the 
stock-houses will be only too glad to get for you. Tech- 
nical excellence is necessary if the pictures are to have a 
chance of success. The negatives must be properly ex- 
posed and developed and the prints as good as you can 
make from them. But the intelligent worker will do 
more than make a good photograph; he will select his 
subjects with regard to the laws of composition and re- 
member that some definite idea must be present in his 
mind to justify the exposure. Perhaps the easiest gen- 
eral rule is to secure simplicity by working close to the 
subject so as to get a large image and thus exclude ex- 
traneous objects, particularly such as would come out 
nearly white in the print and distract the eye from the 
principal object. 

GENERAL — OUTDOORS — CLOSES JAN. 15, 1912 

Any subjects, landscapes, figure-studies, genre, marines 
and animals. 

GENERAL — INDOORS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1912 

Similar to the one above, but strictly interior-views. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with thetr photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizaseTH Furnt Wank, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. IPf a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















James V.—To Obtain an Engraving-Black 
on Bromide Prints Use Amidol Developer. 
Amidol, 30 grains; sodium sulphite, 300 grains; potas- 
sium bromide, 5 grains; citric acid, 5 grains; water, 
10 oz. Stir the solution well and filter before using. 
The image appears quickly, but the print should be left 
in the developer long enough to gain good density. 
The color is a rich black, which may be enhanced by 
brushing the print over with artists’ fixatif, as recom- 
mended in answer to Frances Clark, which see. 

Don J. Z.—In the formula to which you refer the 
word ‘‘ anhydrous ”’ as applied to sodium sulphite 
means dry. The sodium sulphite comes both in crystals 
and in dry powder. Ifa formula calls for ‘‘ anhydrous ” 
sodas and you have the crystals, then use twice as much 
of the crystals as the formula calls for. 

©. H. G. - The camera about which you ask and of 
which mention was made in PHoro-Era for April is 
not yet on the American market. It is expected that a 
camera similar to this will soon be put out by one 
of our leading manufacturers, but cheaper than the 
English make. 

F. Sarnt-P. — Use the same formula and the same 
proportions for Rodinal as that given for tank-develop- 
ment. Both plates and films may be developed by this 
developer, which produces very satisfactory negatives. 

Watiace C. Arsuckie. — An Acid Fixing-Bath 
will fix a certain number of prints before it becomes 
exhausted. The bath could be tested, but it would 
hardly pay. The ingredients are cheap, and when one 
has fixed a certain number of prints it is wisest to throw 
the solution away and prepare fresh. Yes, when you 
substitute a different lens, the focusing-scale of the 
camera will need to be changed. It is not much trouble 
to do this, and requires only a few experiments to 
determine the correct distances. 

H. S. Jarncer.— Slight Discoloration of [le- 
tol Developer will not affect its developing-qualities. 
If badly oxidized it will stain the plate and should be 
thrown away. Useaslow plate and expose for about 
one-half minute to get a good copy of an old photo- 
graph. See article on copying in a recent number 
of PHoro-Era. 

Geratp C. Martin.— Cloth [ay be Rendered 
Waterproof by immersion in a solution prepared as 
follows: Linseed oil, 1/2 pint; yellow bees-wax and 
turpentine, of each 1/2 0z.; Burgundy pitch, 1/2 oz. 
Melt all together and when the ingredients are dis- 
solved dip the article to be waterproofed into the liquid, 
drain, and let dry. Another way which is said to be 
very efficient is to soak the cloth in a rather weak so- 
lution of isinglass, and when dry to dip it into an 
infusion of nutgalls. 

Mrs. Frankuin Rocers.—In the Package of 
Acid Fixing-Powder, the powder in the small box 
is the acid and the other powder in the larger box is 
hypo. The table of exposures in PHoro-Era is 
for films as well as for plates. If you will look in the 
list of plates you will see under which class the films 
come and you can govern your exposures accordingly. 





W. Farser.—If you wish a Cheap Proofing- 
Paper, get a gross of cabinet seconds. They cost only 
$1.00 a gross. You would find it rather a complicated 
matter to make your own proof-paper. One has to have 
certain apparatus when making it on the large scale you 
propose and it would need quite a bit of practice to 
apply the solution evenly so as to get good results. 

Bren. Mason.— You can get a Squeegee or Print- 
Roller for 30 cents, six-inch size. A double roller of 
ten-inch size will cost you Sdc. A Set of Scales 
which will weigh from half a grain to half an ounce may 
be bought for 0c. 

Karr Ryan. — Do Not Attempt to Cut Lantern- 
Slide Mats. You can buy them very cheaply, a box 
containing 100 costing only 50c. Some mats are 
made with waterproof finish, but they are more expen- 
sive and are really no better than the mats cut from the 
ordinary black paper. The difficulty in cutting one’s 
own mats is the trouble not only to get a smooth edge 
which will not show ragged on the screen, but also to 
center the opening correctly. 

Cretia Hunt. — The Coating on Blueprint Paper 
will wash off if it has not been exposed to light. It 
would seem hardly worth while to try cleaning the paper 
and resensitizing, because the blue-paper isso very cheap 
that it would not pay for the time and trouble of reclaim- 
ing the old. Better throw it away and use fresh paper. 

Roy Deane. — To Remove Varnish from Nega- 
tives, soak them for a short time in methylated spirits, 
then rub the surface gently with a piece of absorbent 
cotton. If the varnish does not all come off, soak again 
in the spirits and then rub once more. If soaked the 
second time one must be careful not to abrade the film, 
as it becomes softened if left long in the spirits and is 
easily torn. 

Morris Teat.— A Salting-Bath for Paper is 
made as follows: Ammonium chloride, €0 grains; 
gelatine, 20 grains; water, 20 ounces. Float the paper 
on this solution till thoroughly saturated, then pin up to 
dry. Salted paper will keep for some time, but the best 
results are obtained on paper which is freshly salted. 

D. L. G.— Do Not Use Ready-Prepared Muci- 
lage for Gum-Prints. The commercial mucilage is 
not pure and it is likely to be sour, both characteristics 
being injurious to gum-prints. Prepare your own muci- 
lage, using an ounce of best white gum Arabic dissolved 
in five ounces of water, then strained through two thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth or of fine muslin. To dissolve the 
gum easily, put it into a bottle and set the bottle on the 
stove in a dish of hot water. 

AuLEN S. T. — Prices Paid for Photographs vary 
according to the value of the subject and also among 
different papers. Some papers pay as high as a hun- 
dred dollars for a good cover-design; other papers — 
farm papers, for instance — pay as low as 50c. for a 
print. If the subject is unusual, one can generally get 
a very good price for his picture. Study the illustrated 
papers and see what kinds of pictures they use, then 
determine whether you can do anything in their line. 
The illustrated weeklies like pictures of current news- 
events. 

Samugt R. C.— Your Negatives Intensified 
with [lercuric Chloride may be Restored by 
immersing them in a fifteen-grain solution of Schlippe’s 
salts — fifteen grains to an ounce of water. The inten- 
sification may be wholly removed by immersing the 
plates in hypo, watching them well and taking them out 
as soon as the intensification is reduced. They can then 
be reintensified or redeveloped, usually with very satis- 
factory results. 

Frances CLArK.— Your Bromide-Prints and 
Enlargements which look dull may be brightened by 
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applying a coat of artists’ fixatif. This is not a varnish 
and does not give a shiny look to the print. It brings 
up the detail and gives depth to the tone. It may also 
be used to great advantage with dull platinum-prints. 

H. L. Keene. — A Stock-Solution is a concen- 
trated form to be diluted with water when needed for 
use. Some chemicals keep well in solution, and others 
deteriorate very rapidly. To preserve them, coat the 
cork and the neck of the bottle with melted paraffine wax. 

Ann F. Stocum. — There are no Fees or Dues 
in the Round Robin Guild. Any amateur may be- 
come a member by sending name and address to the 
editor and signifying his desire to join the association. 
Its aim is to promote fellowshipamong amateurs, to render 
assistance in photographic work, and to raise the standard 
of amateur photography. The Guild now numbers over 
two thousand members scattered all over the United 
States, in Canada, England, ete , even as far away as 
Australia and New Zealand. 








Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH Fiint Wane, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process 




















“Tue Brooxsipe.” L. F.— This picture shows a 
tiny stream slipping along through a piece of marshy 
ground and losing itself in the woods in the middle dis- 
tance. In the foreground graceful reeds bend over the 
water, while a little farther along the stream turns, and 
a small footbridge half hidden by tall weeds spans the 
bit of water. This picture is excellent in composition, 
the artist having used his ideas of arrangement to good 
advantage, but the exposure was evidently made at high 
noon, for the shadows are black and heavy while the 
highlights are strong and harsh. The sharp contrasts of 
light and shade spoil the quality of the picture 
and give it an unpleasant appearance. This negative 
might be printed on a paper sensitized for soft con- 
trasts and improve it somewhat, but if the artist has 
an opportunity to repeat the subject it would be much 
wiser to make another negative, choosing early morning 
or late afternoon, or else a day when there are plenty 
of clouds in the sky. 

* GRANDMOTHER.” F. E. K.—One would hardly 
take the picture of this very up-to-date looking woman 
to be that of a grandmother. However, the day of the 
old-time grandmother with cap and apron, spectacles 
and wrinkles, has practically passed by, so that we 
must revise our ideas of grandmothers and bring them 
down to the present-day grandmother, who in some in- 
stances is really as young in many ways as her grand- 
daughters. This is a very good portrait, and though the 
gown is very fashionable it is in such good lines that 
one does not mind its style. The only thing about the 
picture that would seem to give excuse for the title is 
the tiny baby snuggled close in the arms of the grand- 
mother, half concealed in a lace slip, one infinitesimal 
hand clasping the finger of the dear young grandmother. 
It would seem a better title to call this picture, “* Her 
First Grandbaby ” for it will be many a day before this 
alert, active-looking woman will have reached that age 
when one can safely call her grandmother. As a portrait- 
study the picture is very good, but it should be finished 
in soft gray instead of sepia. 





Puzztep. L. H. G.— The maker of this picture 
started out to do something quite interesting. He failed 
because he did not understand, or if he understood he 
did not observe, the rules of good composition. The 
materials for the picture were a table,a slate, a book. a 
child and a chair. The idea was to represent the child 
as working a sum in arithmetic and having come to an 
insurmountable obstacle. The objects are arranged as 
follows: First, the table placed in the foreground and 
showing the top only; second, book and slate arranged 
on the table; and behind the table the child in the chair 
with a pencil in his hand. The child is placed at the 
weakest point in the picture, the center. The book and 
the slate, being nearer the lens, are out of proportion te 
the child who is using them, being much too large in 
appearance. The chair has two straight spindles at 
either side of the back which reach above the head of 
the child and which catch the light sharply owing to 
their polished surface. The only thing about the picture 
which is really worth while is the expression which the 
artist has succeded in getting on the child’s face. This 
is admirable, and the little fellow actually looks as if 
he were puzzled over his example. Now what would 
you, dear Guilder, who read this criticism, have done with 
the materials which compose this picture ? We would 
very much like to hear from some of you and to print 
your suggestions as to the arranging of such a picture. 

Daisy. S.S,. E.— This is a very clever study of a 
pretty Jersey cow. It has been coaxed up to the house 
door and is eating some dainty from the hand of a little 
child. The cow herself is in the foreground, is well 
posed and the space on the plate is filled well to make a 
good composition. The part which calls for criticism is 
the strong highlight at the lower left corner caused by a 
large stone which has been whitewashed having come 
within the field of the lens. This is the object on which 
the eye rests when first looking at the picture. If this 
were trimmed away the picture would lose balance, but 
it should be painted with water-color to the tone of the 
surrounding objects. Two other prints sent by the same 
artist are very good in technique, but lack originality of 
treatment and artistic merit. 


NEW GUILDERS, ATTENTION! 
Sending Prints Safely 


= 


Ir is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running in one direction. Photographs sent 
thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should first be 
wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two pieces 
of cellular board —the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite directions. 


How to Send Stamps 


READERS are requested not to send postage stamps 
loosely placed in the envelope either before or after the 
insertion of the letter. In extracting the letter, the 
stamp remains in the envelope unless the recipient takes 
care to look into the envelope. Some thoughtless per- 
sons take a number of stamps and fold them so that the 
backs shall come together, which is not so bad as to 
have the backs cover the face. If the letter happens to 
be in a warm place during transit, the stamps become 
glued together and must be soaked apart by the recip- 
ient. The proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper corner of 
the front page of the letter. Or, if there are a number 
of stamps, they can be safely enclosed in paraffine-paper, 
which prevents them from sticking to each other during 
transit in the mails. 
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The Camera-Craftsmen 


THE newly organized portfolio club of which mention 
was made in the issue for April has adopted the name of 
The Camera-Craftsmen, suggested by Miss Bingham. 
This name seems well to indicate the character of the 
club, which is intended to include only true craftsmen of 
the camera. 

Five new members have been elected, and from the 
large number of affirmative votes received, these gen- 
tlemen should feel sure of their weleome; and the club 
is expecting some very interesting work to be shown by 
them. 

Each portfolio shows improvement over the one before 
it, and the director is much pleased at the way in which 
the members fill in the criticism sheets. 

One of the new members wrote to the director when 
the portfolios reached him for the first time: ‘“* Am hay- 
ing a pictorial feast.” and from other expressions of like 
sentiment received in the course of the portfolio’s round, 
the club seems to be beneficial. 

The club has reached within one of the limit which 
has been set, and but for the fact that it is thought best 
not to increase the representation in certain districts, 


From Life. 


there would be a fair-sized waiting-list. 


Roy C. Burckes, Director. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/3 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 
Class 1 
American 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film 

Magnet 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 

Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 

Wellington Iso Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 

Hammer Non-Halation 

Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 

Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 

Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 

Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatie 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for September 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- 
scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 





Hour Bren | Geuny | Clouay | Dun = bey 
10 a.m. to 2 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
9 a.m. and 3 P.M. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 
8 a.m. and 4 P.M. 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 1 


7 A.M. and 5 P.M. 1/6 1/3 2/3 11/3 2 2/3 


The exposures given are actual — not nominal shutter-speeds. With some 
shutters, 1/100 = 1/40 to 1/60; 1/50 = 1/30 to 1/60, 1/25 = 1/15 to 1/30; 
1/5 = 1/2 to 1/10, ete. If you do not test your shutter, you will have to learn 
by experience which speed-marking to use. Exposure may often be better 
regulated by changing the size of the stop than by altering the speed of the 
shutter. With focal-plane shutters, give 1/3 to 1/6 the indicated exposure. 
No manufacturer can make plates absolutely uniform in speed, but a given 
brand will average about as listed in our tables. 





For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 


F/4 
F/5.6 
F/6.3 
F/7 
F/11 
F/16 
F/22 


F/32 


egeeeeetes 


S.1 


S. 16 


S. 32 


x 1/4 
x 1/2 
x 5/8 
x 3/4 
x2 
x4 


xX 8 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 


ings or trees occupying most of the 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


picture; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


1 /2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very dark 


beach, harbor and_ shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 


near objects, particularly when 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


the 


Photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 44 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 


not far distant from lens. 


and under the trees. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 


landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 


dark soil or pine-needles. 


well-lighted street-scenes; persons, ani- 48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 


mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Non-Reversing Plates 


Mr. E. SANGER-SHEPHERD read a paper before The 
Royal Photographic Society on “* The Cause of Reversal 
and Its Remedy.” He explained that the communica- 
tion which he was making that evening formed part of 
several series of researches carried out by Mr. W. Hay 
Caldwell, whose name was doubtless known to many of 
them as an investigator in photographic processes. In 
order to make clear the progress which Mr. Caldwell 
had attained in emulsion-making, he (Mr. Shepherd) 
would go back to the classical curve of a plate of 
Hurter and Driffield, in which there were three portions 
corresponding to the periods of under-, correct, and over- 
exposure, and a fourth corresponding with the phenome- 
non known as reversal. Messrs. Hurter and Driffield 
had shown that in order that a negative might be a true 
representation of the subject photographed, it was neces- 
sary that the exposure should fall within the straight 
part of the curve, viz., that of correct exposure, and 
Messrs. Hurter and Driffield’s dictum, though it had 
been modified to some extent by subsequent work of 
their own and others, nevertheless still held good for 
plates and developers as at present used. 

In considering the action of light on the plate, 
Mr. Shepherd assumed the correctness of the theory 
according to which a sub-salt, or sub-halide, of silver is 
formed, the liberated halogen being absorbed, or, when 
remaining unabsorbed, leading to reversal phenomena. 
Now Mr. Caldwell had found that certain substances 
which could be added to the emulsion possessed the 
property of being incapable of reduction in light after 
oxidation by the liberated halogen; also of not reducing 
the silver salt in the dark, and, thirdly, of absorbing the 
halogen as rapidly as it was liberated by exposure to 
light. These substances were the salts of hydrazine, or 
of hydroxylamine, which could be either added to the 
emulsion or applied to coated plates as a bath. The re- 
sult of making an increasing series of exposures on such 
plates was that the straightline “ curve” of Hurter and 
Driffield, instead of passing into the characteristic period 
of over-exposure, was continued as a straight line; in 
other words, the practical effect of giving even the most 
excessive degrees of over-exposure was that the grada- 
tion of the plate was retained, although, with normal 
development, the densities produced were very much 
greater. He, Mr. Shepherd, had made negatives on the 
new hydrazine plates, giving in one case the normal ex- 
posure, and in others increasing degrees of exposure up 
to 5,000 times, and still obtaining negatives which 
would be described as perfect. In the case of greatly 
excessive degrees of exposure it was, of course, neces- 
sary to use a very dilute developer. Just as the plate 
was incapable of showing defects due to over-exposure, 
so, also, reversal, so far as his experiments had gone, 
could not be produced. He showed lantern-slides of an 
electric incandescent lamp and an electric are, in each 
sase taken on an ordinary plate and on one prepared 
with the hydrazine emulsion. In the case of the ordi- 


nary plate the filament of the lamp and the focus of the 
are were both completely reversed, showing as black in 
the positive lantern slide. In the case of the hydrazine 
plates reversal was absent, the filament and the are of 
the lamp forming the highest light in the lantern-slides. 
Mr. Sanger-Shepherd pointed out that such striking re- 
sults as these opened up a new field in practical photo- 
graphy. So long as sufficient exposure was given it did 
not matter, within the widest limits, what the actual 
time of exposure was. And development might easily 
be reduced to an entirely automatic process, the time of 
which, unless the degree of over-exposure was out- 
rageously excessive, might be fixed. His own prefer- 
ence was for a time of development of two minutes. 
He did not think they should be called upon to spend 
more than two minutes on the development of a plate. 
It was a convenient time, which allowed of plates being 
placed in the developer, covered from light, and then, 
by the time a cigar had been comfortably lighted, 
development would be about complete. He could not 
say that a system of development had been completely 
worked out as yet for the hydrazine plates, but it prob- 
ably would be within a very short time. 

Another important effect of the use of hydrazine in 
the emulsion was that a plate, or paper, might be either 
printed out like P.O.P. or partly exposed and developed 
in the ordinary way. He showed a series of prints, 
some developed and others printed-out, but all made on 
paper cut from the same sheet. In this connection it 
was also important to note that the gradation of the 
print remained the same, although the method of pro- 
duction was so entirely different. The plates or papers 
which were printed-out, could be simply fixed in ordi- 
nary hypo, when they gave a pleasing warm tone, or then 
could be gold-toned in the usual way, or over-exposed 
(for development) so as to give a series of warm tones, 
in each case with retention of the gradation. All Mr. 
Sanger-Shepherd’s experiments had been made with the 
high-speed hydrazine plates at his disposal, and having 
a speed of 400 H. and D. Fast as these plates were for 
“amera-exposures, when printed-out the image was of a 
fineness and color such as would be attained on a slow 
gelatino-chloride transparency-plate. 


A Developer for Underexposure 


Mr. Apo“tpHE ABRAHAMS has recently published a 
book on ‘The Photography of Moving Objects” in 
which he recommends the following developer for under- 


timed focal-plane exposures : 


Water Oe ee ee = __.20 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ___________- 1 ounce 
Sodium carbonate, dry_____._.____- _..._1 ounce 
Potassium metabisulphite ________________- 14 ounce 


For use take 6 drams of solution, 18 drams of water and 
3 grains of dry pyro. The bath is used at 65°F., with 
constant rocking, until reduction ceases ; when, if density 
is lacking, the plate is treated with 1 ounce stock-solu- 
tion, 2 ounces water and 5 grains of pyro. 
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In the early summer months an exhibition was opened 
in Berlin exclusively devoted to traveling and tourist 
matters, the first of its kind ever held. Its aim is to 
present the attractive features of the innumerable 
health- and pleasure-resorts in the mountains, on the 
coast, and inland. Photography plays a great part in an 
undertaking of that kind, not only because cameras and 
accessories are also represented, as indispensable to the 
typical tourist, but also because nine-tenths of all pictures 
placed on exhibition or reproduced in booklets were 
made by some photographie process. In fact, pictures 
exist of practically every spot in the German empire, 
however remote, and most of these are reproduced on 
pictorial postcards, in souvenir albums or in brochures. 
Printing in the fatherland stands on a high level as 
regards artistic design and skilful execution, so that 
millions of pictorial cards showing American or British 
places of interest are ** made in Germany,” although this 
well-known term is sometimes replaced by “ printed in 
Saxony ” or * printed in Bavaria.” 

It is true the German empire is full of natural beauties 
and historic spots and the conservative and artistic sense 
of the population helps to preserve these valuable 
treasures. In the photographic department of the Travel 
Exhibition arranged by the noted Berlin dealer, Walter 
Talbot, the tourist is given many hints how to equip 
himself if he intends to take pictures while on tour. 
We notice two walls covered with pictures made on 
various grades of Gevaert paper; and the well known 
Vienna firm, Carl Ernst, exhibits every thing designed 
to complete our snapshots, such as vignettes, souvenir- 
files and albums, cardboards and frames. The noted 
Voigtlaender Optical Works are represented by tele- 
scopes and their high grade lenses, also cameras. 
The same applies to Emil Busch of Rathenow. The Ica 
Company, Limited—that big concern of four large 
German camera-works — places on exhibition combina- 
tion-cameras which contain the best features of each 
camera formerly made by the separate firms. Of course, 
an excellent product is thus obtained and we find im- 
provements combined in it which were formerly a 
patent or monopoly of the single factories. Arndt & 
Loewengard of Wandsbeck show us their noted Leonar 
papers, while Mr. Talbot is represented by practically 
every article used by the amateur. All firms have ex- 
hibited a series of fine prints used for advertising-pur- 
poses, mostly showing subjects related to traveling. 
Many a visitor may have been induced to become a 
photographer by seeing the fine exhibits of this notable 
department — or, indeed, of the whole exhibition. 

Travelers are of course badly in need of darkrooms 
when exchanging exposed plates for fresh ones. The 
league of German Amateur Clubs has collected with 
great trouble the addresses of all dealers, studio-owners, 
and hotels with darkrooms which are placed at the dis- 
posal of customers or of travelers. These valuable 
addresses have been classified according to province and 
city and the list is sold in the shape of a handy booklet 
for the small fee of ten pfennigs (or 2 1/2 cents) a copy. 
It contains not only German, but also Austrian and 
Swiss addresses, and any American tourist taking pictures 
while ‘ doing Europe ” should procure a copy. 

I spoke above of the printing-trade in Germany. 
This business is indeed remarkable both with respect to 
quality and to quantity. Probably it heads all nations 


of the world and statistics prove that in Germany more 
books are printed and published than anywhere else ; 
and as regards periodicals only the United States reaches 
similar high figures. As a consequence of the phenome- 
nal number of books and journals published here, our 
libraries quickly become filled and soon have no availa- 
ble space for further additions. Every new library is 
designed of course larger than is necessary for its im- 
mediate requirements, yet it is a fact that after a few 
years all the space is completely taken up. Two learned 
men, a bibliographer and a scientist, have now collab- 
orated to give librarians a new practical method for 
the preservation of the numerous valuable documents 
existing as well as those of the future without the neces- 
sity of enlarging the building where they are stored. 
The civil engineer Goldschmidt and the general secretary 
of the Brussels International Institute for Bibliography, 
Mr. Otelet, have devised a system of a microscopic 
library. Their proposal is not to preserve the book or 
the manuscript but merely a photograph of it. Whoever 
wishes to read these, has to obtain in such a library the 
lantern-slides of the various pages and sheets, which are 
then thrown on a screen by means of an ordinary magic 
lantern, This system may at first sight seem costly and 
cumbersome, but the inventors have brought it to a high 
state of perfection. They have succeeded in getting the 
contents of 72 printed pages on an ordinary negative 
9 x 12 centimeters. Consequently a bulky volume of 
1,000 pages, or even an encyclopedia of a hundred 
times as many, would occupy a comparatively small 
space. If we go a step further and stock only the 
prints of these negatives (which of course must be read 
with a strong magnifying-glass) the space for storing 
the originals can be reduced to a surprising minimum. 
The term “ microscopic library ” is therefore quite justi- 
fied. As we have seen, the technical difficulties are 
very small and the same may be said of the expenses 
compared with the results gained. In an hour about 
seventy large printed pages can be photographed. 

Possibilities hitherto unthought of are now accessible 
to librarians, learned people and statesmen. At small 
cost the former can procure the bibliographical rareties 
and treasures of their sister institutes. What formerly 
cost thousands, can now be had for less than hundreds ; 
what previously has been stocked in a wing of a building 
now finds room in a box or drawer. Furthermore, the 
printed or written text may not only be acquired and 
preserved, but also the illustrations, the beauty of old 
sketches and miniatures, the impressive and instructive 
clearness of modern pictures. The individual learned 
man may now procure a whole set of books and articles 
for his special field of study at a low price by purchas- 
ing prints of such negatives. In a word, the microscopic 
library will benefit all public libraries, authors and 
teachers and be another excellent medium for mental 
exchange. 


Plates Ruined by Flies and Water-Bugs 


In drying plates after they have been fixed and washed, 
it is well to place them beyond the reach of insects, par- 
ticularly flies and water-bugs, both of which insects are 
very fond of wet gelatine as an article of diet. It is a 
common occurrence that plates are left drying in rooms 
which are believed to be perfectly safe in every respect, 
no thought being paid such an apparently trivial 
matter as insects. In drying them in the open over- 
night, moths, ants and other insects are very likely to 
attach themselves to the sticky surface of the plates and, 
of course, cause irreparable damage. Moulds, too, are 
likely to settle out of the air and grow in such a con- 
venient culture-medium, the colonies liquefying the 
gelatine and causing round spots. 
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THE bold move of the Organizing Committee of the 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exposition proved to be an 
unqualified success. As I have already stated in a pre- 
vious letter, the society had lost the fine gallery where 
for many years the annual expositions were held. The 
new premises that were found — the Prince’s Skating 
Rink —seem quite palatial in comparison with last 
year’s accommodations. The change also from the 
autumn to the spring was a step in the right direction 
and one that has been advocated for many years by a 
number of well-wishers to the society. The principal 
attraction, to the lay visitor at any rate, was the collec- 
tion of sixteen photographs taken and lent by her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra and the group of some sixty 
photographs by professional photographers of our late 
beloved king. There was also a photograph of King 
Edward taken by the President of the Society, Lord 
Redesdale. Of historical interest were the prints by 
Rob. C. Murray, taken in 1853; those made by Vernon 
Heath in 1864, and those by the famous photographer 
Mayall. The first is the oldest photograph made from 
a print, and in it the Prince Consort, the Prince of 
Wales, and Prince Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh) were 
pictured listening to a lecture by Faraday at the Royal 
Institute. One of the first (and finest) specimens of 
composite photography was the one by Vernon Heath, a 
group of King Edward and Queen Alexandra and the 
infant Prince Albert Victor. 

There was another innovation, viz., the division into 
two groups of the pictorial section, Class I being reserved 
for pictures with outstanding pictorial aim, whereas 
Class II was meant to include work which was interest- 
ing, chiefly on technical grounds. In reality it must be 
confessed that it was difficult to see why some of the 
prints which were in Class II did not find their way into 
Class I, and vice versa; for there was but little differ- 
ence in the quality of the work shown in the two classes. 
As a whole, the work was up to the standard of previous 
years; but there was nothing of outstanding merit. 
Mewburn, Lewis, Berry and Lomax are newcomers who 
deserve praise and who lead one to expect good things in 
the future. One of the best, if not the best picture in the 
section was No. 21, “* The Swan,”’ by Baronin Viola von 
Riederer of Munich (not Riederen, Rieveren or Rievere 
as the official catalog and some of the photographic 
journals miscalled her). 

By far the most interesting section in the exposition 
was the one devoted to scientific photography. Among 
the works shown, special mention should be made of the 
curious moonlight-suggestion effects obtained by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Wood by means of infra-red rays, and of 
the collection of records illustrating the action of a 
machine for the quantitative analysis of sound, shown 
by A. E. Bawtree. T. W. Butcher had some fine ex- 
amples of high-power photomicrography, Dr. Thurstan 
Holland some excellent radiographic subjects, and Pro- 
fessor Zeeman some remarkable results in spectroscopy. 
To these three exhibitors medals were awarded. There 
were very few floral but a good many illustrations of 
fauna. Of the latter, Henry Irving’s yawning jaguar, 
C. F. Hayward’s cat-studies, Oliver Dike’s carrion crow 
and Miss F, Pitt’s fox-cubs called for special attention. 

The color-section was well supported and contained 
over 150 examples. Dr. Drake-Brockman, who is well 
known for his splendid Autochromes in connection with 
medical work, had some really wonderful examples of 


hawk moths, Dr. Max Wolf an interesting series of 
astronomical slides, and E. A. Barton a charming picture 
of crocuses. 

The only two American exhibitors were Frederick 
Eugene Ives, who showed his Tripak system of color- 
photography; and C, F. Clarke, with a pleasant bromide 
print of good tonal values entitled ** A Dreary Road.” 

The talk of the town is the announcement by the 
Paget Prize Plate Company of the marketing of a non- 
reversing plate. As is well known, the range of 
possible exposures of a plate (or paper) is commonly 
referred to as “latitude.” We know that this range of 
exposures varies according to the sensitiveness of the 
material employed. In each case, however, it must not 
be less than a certain minimum or more than a certain 
maximum. If the exposure is in excess of the maxi- 
mum, “‘ over-exposure ”’ results, and finally “reversal of 
the image” appears. The claim for the new plate is 
that it will not reverse, no matter how long the expo- 
sure lasted. Though the speed of the plate is slightly 
lower than that of the quickest on the market, it is 
said not to have any effect upon its color-sensitiveness. 
The speed of the new plate is about 400 H. & D. [hope 
to give full details of this wonderful new product in my 
next letter. 

The organizers of the Exposition of Sporting-Goods, 
Games and Pastimes have adopted a suggestion fre- 
quently made by various workers with regard to the 
authorship of photographic pictures. From time to 
time it was urged not to publish the names of exhibitors 
until the close of the exposition, so as to do away with 
every possibility of favoritism for certain pictures. 
Personally I do not at all agree with the suggestion, 
which — to me — seems to imply an insult to selecting- 
committees, though I am quite convinced that this was 
not intended by those responsible for the suggestion. In 
the Sports Exposition prizes to the value of $125 are 
being offered for the best pictures, the authors of which 
will not be disclosed to the judges until the awards have 
been made. 

At the Alpine Club we had an exhibition of photo- 
graphs, interesting from the topographical point of view 
rather than from the pictorial. There were hardly half 
a dozen prints which conveyed the mystery and glorious 
grandeur of the Alps, such as we are accustomed to see 
in the beautiful studies of Mr. Ballance, for instance, 
whose fine work is familiar to all readers of PHoro-ERa. 
Far above the rest stood Will Cadby’s excellent pictures, 
which were full of imagination. It seems to me that 
the pictorialist of the Alps is still to be born. 


The London Salon of Photography 


PxHoro-Era had the pleasure, during July, to forward 
66 prints contributed by 11 of its readers for submission 
to the jury of the London Salon. Entry-blanks reached 
the Editor so late that we were unable to announce the 
particulars in our August issue. We hope next year to 
receive notice soon enough to get together a thoroughly 
representative selection of pictures by our best workers. 


The Boston Photo-Clan 


DurinG the summer a few workers interested in pic- 
torial photography effected an informal organization 
with the intention to afford each other helpful criticism 
and thereby produce better exhibition-material. The 
members are: J. H. Garo, William H. Kunz, F. R. Fra- 
prie, Dr. Malcolm Dean Miller, Dr. H. B. Shuman and 
Dr. C. T. Warner. Frequent meetings have been held 
and it is hoped to have a preliminary showing of work 
at the Bridgeport Convention. Later in the season a 
larger exhibition will be held at the Garo Studio. 
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Our Illustrations 


Our front-cover illustration is by the foremost photo- 
grapher of Swiss scenery, G. R. Ballance, of St. Moritz- 
Dorf, Switzerland, although he has added to his enormous 
collection of negatives many from the neighboring coun- 
tries of France, Italy and Austria. The picturesque beauty 
of the gorge of Tivoli, near Rome, made a strong appeal 
to Mr. Ballance, as it has to every lover of natural 
beauty; but the view here presented is quite unconven- 
tional, for, whenever possible, Mr. Ballance chooses his 
own particular view-point. 

The subject of our frontispiece is Walter M. Brackett, 
the well-known painter of trout. The picture is 
esteemed by his friends as a true and characteristic 
likeness. It was made several years ago, when he had 
reached the age of eighty-five. He declares that he is 
as vigorous in mind and body as he ever was. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the photographer, is one of Boston’s veteran prac- 
titioners. with a studio on Arlington St., overlooking the 
Public Gardens. Data: Light good; Voigtlaender & 
Son’s Extra Rapid Euryscope lens; 17 1/2 inch focus; 
full opening; 1 1/2 second; 8 x 10 Cramer Banner X 
plate; glycin in tank; 8 x 10 Solio print. A superb 
carbon enlargement of this portrait hangs in the 
reception-room of the Boston Art Club. 

The pictures accompanying Mr. Koch’s brief article 
on Panama, page 114, are more in the nature of records 
than carefully-planned pictorial impressions. 

The little pastoral scene, page 116, has just enough 
diffusion of focus to suggest the atmosphere peculiar to 
the country — Mexico. The inordinate focal length of 
the lens used is in a measure responsible for the fusion 
of the principal planes. For instance, there appears 
need of visual distance between the animals and the 
tree-trunk immediately back of them. The man’s feet 
are dangerously near the lower edge of the picture, so 
that the foreground is manifestly too scant. Data : 
9 a.m.; bright sun; back-combination of R. R. lens; 
focus, 23 inches; full opening; 1/5 second; distance 
about 100 feet; pyro-soda; 2 1/2 x 4 Kallitype print 
developed with Rochelle salts and a little borax. 

“The Enchanted Mesa,” page 117, is from F. I. 
Monsen’s large and interesting collection of Hopi-Indian 
photographs, a series of which was published in PHoro- 
Era for Oct. 1910. Data: 61/2 x 81/2 Century View- 
Camera; B. & L.-Zeiss Convertible lens; 10-inch focus ; 
1/25 second ; Orthonon plate; pyro; tank; Solio print. 
For detailed description of the artist’s modus operandi, 
we refer the reader and student to Mr. Monsen’s admir- 
able article, ‘‘ Picturing Indians with the Camera,” 
printed in PHoro-Era, Oct. 1910. 

An attractive subject by F. E. Bronson appears on 
page 119. Although well composed, the picture seems 
to demonstrate the limitations of photography in one 
respect. The glow of the departing light and the sil- 
houetted forms in the landscape are well rendered, but 
the atmospheric feeling does not seem to have been 
caught. The tree at the left is too insistent, though 
much farther away than the group of trees at the right. 
This slight fault might have been rectified in the print. 
The figure would be more effective if it had faced the 
west which, in this picture, is the chief point of interest. 
A sitting attitude might, perhaps, have been more desir- 
able. Data: June, 7 p.m.; quite bright; 1/25 second ; 


4 x 5 Cartridge Kodak ; Goerz lens ; F/6.8 ; 6-inch focus ; 
Orthonon plate; pyro; developed in Kodak film-tank. 

A frequent but thrilling moment in our great national 
game has been successfully depicted by T. M. Richardson, 
page 120. These high-speed photographs have the 
added value of proving the generally correct judgment 
of the umpire, whose decision is frequently questioned 
by both players and spectators. Being human, that 
functionary sometimes errs, and the press-photographer, 
with his highly-efficient camera, corroborates this also. 
These photographs of arrested motion often possess 
immense artistic value. It is charged by prejudiced 
painters that it is merely accidental, but the photo- 
grapher, with keen artistic sense, judgment and experi- 
ence, may be in a position to dispute this statement. In 
any event, Mr. Richardson’s picture is certainly a well- 
balanced arrangement and is likewise a splendid 
technical achievement. 

* Autumn-Mist,” page 121, is an ex.:emely beautiful 
picture. The original print, an enlargement, is a master- 
piece of atmospheric perspective, the delicate tone-values 
being admirably interpreted. To balance a composition 
of this sort requires a fine sense of artistic discretion, 
and Mr. Long has acquitted himself like a true artist. 
To be frank, the reproduction does not agree with the 
original in the full range of delicate gradations, for the 
central mass and the one at the left have been too 
strongly emphasized by the engraver. Data: October, 
6.30 a.m.; heavy mist; 5 x 7 Graphic Camera; Wollen- 
sak Single Achromatic lens; 14-inch focus; 6 seconds at 
F/16; pyro-metol ; § x 11 P.M.C. bromide enlargement. 

As instructor in portraiture at the Illinois College of 
Photography, Mr. Raymer is expected to produce prints 
that are models as regards posing and lighting. He 
believes in vigorous high-key portraiture, and the young 
woman at the window, as pictured on page 123, is an 
excellent and praiseworthy example of his method. The 
attitude of the model is easy and graceful, the flow of 
lines is spontaneous and consistent, the figure is well 
balanced as to line and light, and the illumination has 
been managed with artistic skill. The technique is 
obviously flawless. Data: place, living-room; 16 x 20 
studio-camera; rear combination of Wollensak lens, 
Series A, designed for 6 1/2 x 8 1/2 plate; 12 seconds; 
negative made direct on 16 x 20 Cramer Banner X plate ; 
16 x 20 print on Artura, grade E. 

No portrait among those of our pictorial contributors 
will be examined with greater interest than that of 
William Norrie, the famous marine-photographer (page 
124) whose exquisite pictures of sea-craft and marine- 
scenery have afforded so much refined pleasure to readers 
of PHoro-Era. American camerists who have visited 
him at his native town, Fraserburgh, Aberdeen, on the 
northeast coast of Scotland, have spoken with pleasure 
of the courtesy and hospitality extended to them. In 
a personal letter to the Editor, the Scottish seascapist 
describes his method of capturing the dashing wave, a 
process requiring considerable nerve, coolness and skill. 
His portrait depicts him ready to dash into the breakers 
to secure a coveted picture. 

The Parrish Sisters are admirers of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school of painting, and much of their work shows its in- 
fluence. See page 126. In form and attitude this head 
is surprisingly reminiscent of Rossetti’s “Beata Beatrix” ; 
but, lacking color, the photograph is less effective. 
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The genre by W. A. Boger, page 127, is well named. 
It is a pity it could not have been included in our August 
symposium, for it convincingly illustrates the truism 
that the highest light on the human face — or any por- 
tion of the body — never equals in brightness white 
cotton or linen, even under direct sunlight. The values 
throughout this picture have been admirably maintained, 
and yet no orthochromatic plate was used. This interest- 
ing fact may upset the pet theory of some people 
regarding the rendering of color-values. It’s a capital 
composition, Mr. Boger! The position of the little 
rascal, the surroundings, the workmanship — all are su- 
perb. Data: July, 10 a.m. ; bright sunlight; 1/50 
second; 4x5 Graphic Camera; B. & L.—Zeiss Protar 
No. 7; F/6.3; 6 3/8-inch foeus; stop F/8; Seed 27; 
pyro; 6x8 Platino Bromide enlargement through fine 
bolting-cloth. 

The exquisite workmanship of the picture of a coun- 
try road, page 131, commands admiration. The artist 
is a professional photographer in a small New Hamp- 
shire town, and all his work is marked by tasteful com- 
position and technical skill. Data: October, 5 P.M. ; 
cloudy; 5x7 Cycle Poco; B. & L.—Zeiss Convertible 
Protar No. 9 ; 7 1/2-inch focus; stop F/64; 1 1/2 see- 
onds ; Standard Orthonon; pyro; 5x7 print on Artura 
Iris, grade B. 

The landscape on page 131, also by C. Edward 
Powers, is a rich, well-balanced study in chiaroscuro, 
and conveys the atmospheric feeling of that lovely re- 
gion. Data: July, + p.m.; 2 1/2 seconds; Ideal Ray- 
Filter; apparatus and materials as in preceding picture. 

A more ardent lover of nature than W. B. Davidson it 
were difficult to name. This is manifest in all his pic- 
tures and, particularly, in his very beautiful ** Winter 
Sunrise,” page 153. It is a New England scene; and 
in some parts of Massachusetts the dried-up foliage re- 
mained on the trees throughout the winter, as shown in 
Mr. Davidson’s view. Data: February, 111, about 
8.30 a.m.; 1/25 second; pyro; 8 x 10 platinum print. 

One of our subscribers in Southern Russia, Mr. Pet- 
row, honored us last spring with a number of his prints, 
one of which appears on page 133. The landscape is 
typical of that region, gloom being its predominating 
characteristic. The picture nevertheless has a marked 
pictorial quality, and the receding perspective of road 
and country is capitally portrayed. The original print 
isa 5x8 1/2 platinum. No other data. 

The portrait of J. H. Garo, presented on page 1:4, 
illustrates the interpretive powers of Wm. H. Kunz, 
now installed in Boston as a professional practitioner. 
He is also active as a color-process expert and specialist 
in every technical department of the art-science. Data: 
July 15, 1911, 4 p.m.; 8 x 10 studio camera; B. & L. 
Portrait; F/3.5; 12-inch focus; at full opening with 
diffusing-device ; light, bright; single slant light cur- 
tained ; 4 seconds; Wellington Anti-Screen plate ; Edi- 
nol-Hydro (Kunz formula); print, Triple A Velours; 
complexion of subject very dark. 

The cattle-piece, page 156, appeals to our sense of 
beauty. The arrangement of the animals is much above 
the average, although we cannot recall a grouping of 
cows that is ideal, except in a painting. Here we have 
at least pleasingly clear definition, a variety of move- 
ment and a picturesque setting. The illumination of 
the scene is most pleasing, and the separation of planes 
judicious. Data: July, bright light; 4 x 5 Poco C 
Camera; B. & L. R.R. lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 second ; 
Seed plate; pyro; 5 x 7 platinum print from enlarged 
negative of original + x 5 print. 

We have so frequently referred in terms of praise to 
Mrs. Pearce’s work that no comments are necessary at 
present, except that the portrait on page 157 is a good 





illustration of her artistic ability as a»photographer of 


children. Mrs. Pearce is a member of the National 
and the Illinois Associations, the Women’s Federation, 
The Circle and other photographie bodies. Data: 8 x 10 
studio camera; B. & L. Extra Rapid R. R.; F/6.5 ; 
13-inch focus; at full opening; November, 11 A.M. ; 
good light; 1/2 second; Standard Orthonon; pyro; 8 x 
10 Artura print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


THE subject this month, *‘ Decorative Flower-Studies,” 
was fully grasped by only about twenty-five per cent of 
the participants, but these contributed excellent material. 
Thus, the picture capturing the first prize, page 140, 
fulfils the conditions of the contest perfectly. The 
design is tasteful and pleasing, and the technical demands 
have been successfully met. Whether the arrangement 
would appear less set if the position of the side-piece 
had been reversed is a question we have not been able 
to decide. Data: Central section — April, 3 p.m. ; good 
window-light ; stop, U. 8. 32; 2 minutes; metol-hydro ; 
3 x 51/2 Velox print. Side-panels, the same, except 
53-minute exposures, as it was later in the day when 
they were made. 

The spray of Bougainvillia, page 141, lends itself well 
to the purpose of a modest and pleasing design. Data: 
March; strong light from side window; Eastman N.-C. 
film ; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar, Series [Tb ; 5 3/4-inch 
focus; stop F/8; 1/25 second; pyro, tank; 3x7 Wel- 
lington Bromide enlargement. 

The drooping blossoms of the locust-tree (Robinia 
Pseudacacia) naturally adapt themselves to decorative 
treatment, although in the case of Mr. Grinleese’s effort, 
page 142, a little more uniformity in the choice of pend- 
ants, or a careful arrangement of the entire group, to- 
gether with a judicious illumination, would doubtless 
have yielded a more harmonious result. Data: May, 
1 p. M.; north window, bright light outside; Bausch & 
Lomb-Zeiss ‘Tessar, Series IIb; stop F/11; 1 minute; 
4-times color-screen; Orthonon plate; edinol-hydro ; 
8x 10 enlargement of part of negative on Wellington 
Carbon Bromide. 

The Honorable Mentions in 
be found interesting. James Thomson’s “ Asters,” 
page 143, form an effective panel. The arrangement is 
good, and the lighting has kept the petals well sepa- 
rated. Data: May, 1910, north light; Anachromatic 
lens; 5-inch foeus; used at F/t4; Cramer Inst. Iso. ; 
color-sereen; pyro; Artura Carbon Black print. 

The picture of Giant Cosmos, by Harry D. Williar, 
page 143, is a strikingly-effective arrangement. The 
grouping is graceful and well-balanced. Excellent judg- 
ment dictated the lighting, as the flower in shadow 
imparts a logical support to the entire group. The 
technique merits high praise. Data: Window-exposure ; 
2 minutes; 4 x 5 Hammer Slow plate; Goerz lens, 
Series III; 6-inch focus; 5 1/2 x 9 enlargement on 
Cyko paper; metol-hydro. 

The very attractive composition, page 144, is by a 
reader who is relatively a new-comer. Mr. Jeanne has 
participated in several Guild contests and the work thus 
far shown has been marked by true artistic tempera- 
ment and good workmanship. His present flower-study is 
proof of this. He bids fair to capture one of the impor- 
tant prizes ere long. No data. 


Picture-Law Is Upheld 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has upheld 
the constitutionality of the New York statute forbidding 
the use of a photograph, or name of another, for trade 
advertising-purposes, without the written permission of 
the subject or his guardian. 


this contest will also 
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The Duehrkoops’ Visit to Boston 


ARRIVING direct from Hamburg on the S. S. Moltke, 
Rudolf Duehrkoop and his daughter, Minya Diez-Duehr- 
koop, paid a visit to Boston, under the guidance of 
Mr. Joseph DiNunzio. The first day was spent in see- 
ing the sights and visiting prominent studios. At 
noon they were the guests of Wilfred A. French at the 
Boston Art Club at luncheon. The party comprised 
Mrs. Diez-Duehrkoop, her father, Rudolf Duehrkoop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph DiNunzio, Morris Burke Parkin- 
son, Charles A. Hoyle and Wilfred A. French. Imme- 
diately after the repast, Mr. Duehrkogp and his daughter 
took the train for Manchester-by-the-Sea, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Hoyle, Mr. Hoyle hav- 
ing a summer studio at this fashionable seaside resort. 
The following day these two distinguished German photo- 
graphers were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Garo, 
and were shown the scenic beauties of the Metropolitan 
Park System, which they pronounced unsurpassed by 
any capital in Europe. The party in this memorable 
automobile-trip included Mr. Herman Arnold, the Boston 
representative of the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
Duehrkoops then returned to New York, thence jour- 
neying to St. Paul, visiting en route several of the large 
Eastern cities. 


Not the Fault of Photography 


Apropos of our recently-expressed hope that the 
portraits on British currency and postage-stamps of 
King George would be favorable to His Majesty, we 
regret, as much as the British people, that the first ex- 
periment in this direction has proved a dire failure. 
The postage-stamps on English letters which have come to 
us seem to bear not the least resemblance to the features 
of King George; in fact, the effigy seems to be that of 
an entirely different person. Anyone interested should 
compare this unsuccessful portrait with the very favor- 
able and thoroughly-trustworthy likeness published in 
the July number of Studio Light, which, in spite of cer- 
tain technical defects in the accessories, will doubtless 
never be surpassed as a portrait photograph of George V. 

Curiously enough, the London papers, extremely dis- 
satisfied with the aforesaid effigy of the present sovereign, 
deliberately attribute this deplorable result to photo- 
graphy; whereas, as everybody knows, postage-stamps 
are engraved by hand. They are not, as some news- 
papers assume, photogravures or photo-engravings. It 
is not even apparent that the portrait in question was 
copied from a photograph. It seems strange, therefore, 
that a suitable photographic process cannot be found 
which will supplant conventional hand-engraving and 
thus produce more satisfactory results. 


Perseverance Wins 


As proof of the thoroughly unprejudiced attitude of 
the PHoro-ERa jury, we cite the fact that among the 
participants in our monthly competitions who have not 
yet captured a prize are many personal friends of the 
editor. A prominent pictorialist of Wisconsin contrib- 
uted regularly to the PHoro-ErA monthly contests for 
nearly two years before he got a prize. The winner of 
the third prize in a recent competition writes : 

“ Dear Sir : — This honor means much tome, as I have 
been trying for over four years for it and have several 
times succeeded in winning honorable mention.” 


Obituary — George G. Rockwood 

GEORGE GARDNER Rockwoop, a respected member 
of the old guard, passed away July 10, 1911, just after 
the August issue had gone to press. As a cotemporary 
of Napoleon Sarony, he was on the top wave of success 
and prosperity; but while the dashing Frenchman was 
winning fame as a photographer of members of the 
dramatic profession, Mr. Rockwood portrayed the noble 
rich. He knew his business thoroughly, and was not 
afraid to challenge the portrait-painter to produce a 
better portrait with the brush and palette than he could 
with the camera. He was a caustic and forceful writer 
on the limitations of the brush as compared to those 
of the camera used to express human character. His 
last tilt was with William M. Chase, and, as usual, he 
emerged triumphant. He was also scrupulously honest 
in affairs of business. He told the editor, at the last 
meeting of the P. P.S. of New York, that during his 
career he had photographed over 325,000 persons includ- 
ing Gen. Winfield Scott, Horace Greeley, N. P. Willis, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Martin Van Buren, Ole Bull, Louis 
Gottschalk and Jenny Lind. The first carte-de-visite 
made in this country is attributed to Mr. Rockwood, 
Baron Nathan Rothschild being the sitter. In 1837 he 
moved from St. Louis to New York, where he became 
eminently successful. Many valuable improvements in 
photographic apparatus and technical methods are 
ascribed to him, and these he cheerfully explained in 
his contributions to the photographic press. 


They Fail to Receive Photo-Era 
Pxoro-Era’s equivalent to the Federal Dead Letter 
Office is a receptacle containing communications from 
persons who have neglected to append their names or 
addresses. It is hoped that this notice may be read by 
those disappointed persons who, doubtless, have won- 
dered why their letters have been utterly ignored. 
This collection of unsigned epistles and post-cards con- 
tains also several requests for advertising-rates. As it 
is impossible to reply to these, the impression may go 
forth that PHoro-ERa< is ultra-exclusive in its selection 
of advertisements. While this is true, we have always 
room for more advertisements of the right kind. Let 
those who have carelessly sent us letters with incom- 
plete addresses please drop us a postal and we shall be 

only too glad to reply promptly and adequately. 


A Wise Counselor 

A PROMINENT American daily newspaper, eager to 
impart photographic knowledge to its readers, has se- 
cured the services of an English expert soon to become 
famous for what he does not know about the art. He 
appears to be quite unknown to the craft, either in this 
country or abroad, and yet he writes glibly and ear- 
nestly, but rarely with intelligence. Here are a few 
specimens selected from his latest contribution, ‘ Film 
and Slide Compete.” 

“With the roll film camera fitted with slides, the 
tripod can be used with the greatest advantage.” 

“The architectural photographer must be a student 
of architecture.” 

‘“‘ A photograph of a landscape is the representation of 
a personal impression rather than of actual facts or 
realities; hence a picture is nature idealized. . . . Pur- 
chase as good a lens as you can possibly afford, because 
after all, everything depends upon the lens.” 

Alec. J. Braid. 
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Bridgeport Convention of 
New England Association 
Assumes National 
Importance 


ALL REstrRIcTIONS WITHDRAWN FROM PIc- 
TURE-EXHIBITION AND GREAT DISPLAY IS 
PROMISED — DEMONSTRATION-TENT FOR 
New Goops AND ProcEssES A NOVEL 
FEATURE — INVENTORS TO SHOW NEw 
Devices — ATTENDANCE PROMISES TO 
BrEAK ALL RECORDS—PRESIDENT GARO 
Appoints STAFF OF Honorary VICE- 
PRESIDENTS WHICH INCLUDES MANy 
Famous NAMES. 





THE change of plans for the New England Convention 
which gives us the Crystal Palace on Steeplechase 
Island for an art-building makes it possible to extend to 
the photographers of the United States an invitation to 
put their work on view side by side with the work of 
hundreds of other photographers from all over the 
country, professional and amateur. 

In former years there has always been the fear that 
too many pictures would be sent by individual photo- 
graphers or that the space at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation was too small, and in consequence restrictions 
have been made which frequently, prevented members 
from displaying a full and comprehensive collection of 
photographs. This year the convention extends to all 
of its members and to photographers generally an in- 
vitation to present a display which will fully represent 
their best endeavors. 

Every picture sent to the convention will be hung if 
the man who sends it says that the collection represents 
the best photographic work he can do. All other re- 
strictions have been withdrawn, and it remains for the 
photographers of New England and the adjacent terri- 
tory to co-operate with us in making a display of photo- 
graphs which has never been equaled on the continent. 
Ample arrangements have been made to display the 
collection of “one man” exhibits which have been 
promised President Garo by the leaders of photography 
in every state, so that the members and exhibitors 
need have no hesitancy in making their exhibit com- 
pletely representative of the things which they are 
doing in every department of their work. 


President Garo believes that the greatest educational 
feature of a photographic convention lies in the exhibi- 
tion of photographs, and for this reason alone the bars 
have been let down. 

The attendance at the New England Convention this 
year will be greater than at any prior meeting of the 
Association, and it is the special desire of President Garo 
that every exhibitor at the Convention be present in 
person so that a just comparison can be made between the 
work of the exhibitor and that of his fellow-workers. 

To assist the individual photographer in securing 
advice and instruction, President Garo has appointed the 
following board of honorary Vice-Presidents : 

B. Frank Moore, Cleveland, O.; C. L. Lewis, Toledo, 
O.; Geo. G. Holloway, Terre Haute, Ind.; Clarence 
Hayes, Detroit, Mich.; F. Scott Clark, Detroit, Mich. ; 
M. H. Steffens, Chieago, Ill.; S. L. Stein, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, Mo.; E. E. Doty, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Ryland W. Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
E. Goldensky, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Shewell Ellis, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. H. Rau, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Pirie MacDonald, New York, N. Y.; B. J. Falk, New 
York, N. Y.; E. B. Core, New York, N. Y.; Dudley 
Hoyt, New York, N. Y.; A. F. Bradley, New York, 
N. Y.; Oliver Lippincott, New York, N. Y.; Col. Theo. 
Marceau, New York, N. Y.; I. Buxbaum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Geo. W. Harris, Washington, D. C.; Manley W. 
Tyree, Raleigh, N. C.; Chester Bushong, Worcester, 
Mass.; H. J. Seeley, Bridgeport, Conn.; H. A. Bliss, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. E. Mock, Rochester, N. Y.; A. T. 
Proctor, Huntington, W. Va.; F. A. Rinehart, Omaha, 
Neb.; F. R. Barrows, Medford, Mass. 

These appointees constitute an Honorary Advisory- 
Board of the Association and will be on hand to give to 
the members the benefit of their experience and advice. 

Pictures may be sent at once to Vice-President 
J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn., and will be promptly 
acknowledged upon their arrival. 

A great tent is to be erected on the Exposition- 
grounds and devoted entirely to demonstrations by the 
various manufacturers represented. Ample opportunity 
is to be given every manufacturer of photographic ma- 
terial to demonstrate new and improved processes for 
the making of photographs. 

Mr. Charles S. Cochran, Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
appointed to complete arrangements for the demonstra- 
tions, and manufacturers desiring to reserve time for the 
exploitation of new goods and methods should at once 
communicate with Mr. Cochran, giving full details of 
the work it is desired to give, together with the name or 
names of the demonstrators. 

To encourage invention the Executive Board has 
arranged for the free display of any new and novel de- 
vice of interest to photographers. Only two rules have 
been made to cover this new and interesting feature : 
(1) The exhibitor shall become a member of the Associa- 
tion; (2) The device or process shall not be actually upon 
the market as a manufactured product. 

The object of this separate and distinct exhibition is 
primarily to bring the photographic inventors directly 
into touch with manufacturers. Bridgeport is a great 
manufacturing-center and offers splendid opportunities 
for the promotion of new business-enterprises. Mr. H. J. 
Seeley, President of the Photographers’ Club of Bridge- 
port, Conn., is in charge of arrangements for the In- 
ventors’ Exposition. 
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Secretary George H. Hastings is anxious to deliver 
the 1911 buttons to the members prior to the assembly 
of the convention; and, as there will be a great crush 
on the morning of the opening, members are urged to 
send in their dues at once. 

The button this year is unique. It bears the signa- 
ture of President Garo and is handsomely embossed in 
gold and red enamel. 


DUES 


New Members (Employers), membership $2.00 
ee 2.00 
—— $4.00 
Old Members (Employers), dues_______ 2.00 
Employees— No membership — yearly 
| RSE Sri ene y een 
Associate Members (Manufacturers, 
dealers and photographers residing 
outside of the New England States 
and Maritime Provinces), dues____ 2.00 


Remit above amounts to George H. Hastings, Sec. 
P. A. of N. E., Haverhill, Mass. 


1.00 


The railroad association has granted a rate of a fare 
and three-fifths to all attending the convention, upon 
the certificate plan. You pay full fare at your starting- 
point, and insist upon a certificate from the ticket- 
agent, which is to be DEPOSITED WITH THE 
SECRETARY UPON YOUR.ARRIVAL AT THE 
HALL, and when signed by him and the passenger- 
agent, who will be in attendance Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, will allow you to get a return-ticket for three-fifths 
regular fare. A fee of 25 cents has to be paid to the 
passenger-agent upon his endorsing your ticket at the 
hall. The certificate plan applies to any railroad fare 
costing 75 cents or more for a single ticket to Bridge- 
port. Attend to this a day or two before starting on 
your trip. 


The Saint Paul Convention 


Reported by Felix Raymer 


THE delegates from all parts of the United States 
were trooping in all day Monday, July 24; but the first 
official feature was the reception by the officers of the 
Association in the Palm-room at the Hotel St. Paul 
at 8.30 p.m. This reception was a successful “ ice- 
breaker ” and “ hand-shaker,”’ and brought the members 
into close friendly relations with one another. 

Tuesday morning, at 10.30 sharp, the convention was 
opened by President Geo. W. Harris, in his usual business- 
like way, and the promptness shown in the despatch of 
routine business was a source of much favorable com- 
ment by those present. 

Great sympathy was felt and expressed at the news of 
the illness of Juan C. Abel, editor of Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly, a circumstance which prevented his attendance 
at the convention as well as the publication of his daily 
bulletin—a feature at the National Conventions for 
several years past. 

At this meeting, among other things, President Harris 
suggested the advisability of dividing the states of the 
Union into two sections, to be known as the Eastern 
Section and the Western Section, one of the advantages 
claimed for so doing being the ease with which a place 
of meeting can be chosen; his idea being to meet in 
the sections alternately. This suggestion was bitterly 
fought by those who favored Kansas City for the next 
place of meeting. However, after considerable discus- 
sion, the suggestion was adopted at a subsequent meeting. 





The star feature of this meeting was a lecture at 11.30 
by G. L. Morrill, pastor of People’s Church, St. Paul, 


the subject being ‘‘ Snapshots.” He is a very brilliant 
and effective speaker, enthusiastic, spontaneous, witty 
and, above all, perfectly collected. His eulogy of 
photography from the time of Daguerre up to that of 
Duehrkoop was very effective and original. Just as he 
reached this point someone of an enthusiastic nature and 
patriotic temperament pushed forward over the head of 
Herr Duehrkoop— who, together with his charming 
daughter, was seated on the stage — an immense Amer- 
ican flag. The audience broke into applause. Appre- 
ciating the situation and without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mr. Morrill entered upon one of the most brilliant flights 
of oratory in eulogy of Old Glory it has been the pleas- 
ure of the writer to hear. At its climax Herr and Frau 
Duehrkoop sprang to their feet and saluted the flag with 
enthusiasm, at which the entire audience as one man 
rose to its feet with cheers and waving of handkerchiefs 
and hats— verily a very impressive scene for one who 
respects his country and its flag as he should. 

At 2 p.m. Herr Duehrkoop and his daughter took 
charge of the school of instruction. They were assisted 
each day by the demonstrators for the respective plate- 
manufacturers. They used a different make of plate in 
each of their demonstrations; and the demonstrators for 
the particular plate which was being used assisted. 
Mr. Duehrkoop selected his subjects from among his 
audience, and his “handling” of the subject was very 
unique, In fact, he scarcely touched him at all, his idea 
being to catch him in a characteristic attitude. He ex- 
plained to his audience that his work at home consisted 
of visiting the homes of his clientéle and using the 
draperies and accessories found therein, and of course 
they being so much more elaborate and richer, he could 
get better results than in the convention-hall. His 
source of illumination was a small window in the hall, 
and although there were many windows open in the hall, 
they did not interfere with his work. Frau Duehrkoop 
looked after the placing of the camera for point of view, 
arranging of background, ete., while Herr Duehrkoop 
talked to the audience, and attended to getting the 
proper expression from his subject. 


Duehrkoopisms 


“You American photographers try to make your sub- 
jects look too much like dukes, duchesses, kings and 
queens; you do not get the simple life of the lower 
people,” said the father. 

“The American ladies are beautiful — beautiful, and 
so kind; and have such slender, trim, graceful figures! 
I love them. The men? Oh, yes; they are handsome, 
but look so tired, as if they had worked too hard,” said 
the daughter. 

“ The American photographer has an exaggerated idea 
of the worked-in-background, making it too strong and 
overdone. It should be very much modified and simpli- 
fied,” said the father. 

“To be successful in photography, a woman must 
love it, and see more than the price of the picture in 
hand. She must be willing to work hard, study harder, 
and think hardest,” said the daughter. 

“To throw a picture out of focus does not, of itself, 
make it an artistic production; some pictures that are 
out of focus are abominations,” said the father. 


Lecture by Wm. H. Rau 
One of the most interesting features of the convention 
was the lecture by Wm. H. Rau, of Philadelphia, on 
commercial photography and its possibilities. Mr. Rau 


says he will soon be sailing around up among the twin- 
kling little stars, making pictures from an airship. His 
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suggestions, made along the lines of his subject, were 
listened to with the closest attention by all present. 


Illustrated Lecture by Rudolf Duehrkoop 


On the evening of July 26, Herr Duehrkoop gave an 
illustrated lecture showing slides taken from some of his 
pictures. This lecture was among the very best things 
done by the famous photographer and was enjoyed by 
all. The slides used were very fine indeed, and showed 
his famous productions to good advantage. 


Lecture by Nina Spaulding Stevens 


On Thursday, at 11.30 a.m., Nina Spaulding Stevens, 
of Toledo, Ohio, delivered a very fine lecture on the sub- 
ject, “‘ The Relation of Photography to Painting.” The 
criticisms and comments brought out in the course of 
this lecture were very instructive, and the audience 
seemed to be in perfect harmony with the speaker, judg- 
ing from the applause that was given her from time 
to time. 


Lecture by Leslie W. Miller 


Possibly one of the most instructive features to the 
would-be photographic artist was the masterful lecture 
by Leslie Miller, of Philadelphia, principal of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Arts, which 
was accompanied with lantern-slides from “‘ noted paint- 
ings by noted painters.” Mr. Miller’s answer to the 
question, ‘What is Art?” was a masterpiece, and 
should receive a place among the classics. He showed 
in what respects the oil-painter, the draughtsman, the 
musician, the actor, the poet and the photographer were 
all artists if they understood those things that go to 
make art. Said he, ‘‘ Do your things in your own way, 
and don’t try to do them the other fellow’s way. Photo. 
graphers are making many things that are positively 
unspeakable, for the reason that they are trying to 
imitate the painter.” 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in the unanimous 
choice of Ben Larrimer for president ; Chas. F. Town- 
send, first vice-president; Will H. Towles, second vice- 
president ; Manley W. Tyree, secretary ; and L. A. Dozer, 
treasurer. 

President Harris, upon retiring from office, was pre- 
sented with a very beautiful cup, ‘“ Pop’ Core making 
the presentation-speech in his usual happy style. 


The Next Convention at Philadelphia 


The selection of the next place of meeting brought out 
a lively discussion with much yelling, stamping and 
howling; but after the dust had cleared, the thunder 
had rolled away and the atmosphere had become puri- 
fied, it was found that Philadelphia had been declared 
by the president to be the next place of meeting. At- 
lanta, Georgia, wanted it badly, and was on hand with 
a stormy delegation and a brass band playing “ Dixie ” 
and other Southern airs, that caused the Southern boys 
to “‘ whoop her up” in good old political fashion for a 
while. In fact, for a time we were confused and thought 
it was a democratic caucus we had bumped into. Many 
felt that Altanta should have received the honor because 
the South has not been so favored for a great many 
years. However, most of the boys from the “Sunny 
South ” say they will be at Philadelphia with a cheery 
word for all. 

The Women’s Federation 


THE women made a better showing by far than even 
the most sanguine had anticipated. They added several 
new and original features to the regular program, as 





One of 
the best and most-appreciated features of the convention 
was the lecture of Nina Spaulding Stevens, of Toledo, 


well as holding business-meetings of their own. 


Ohio. The criticisms of pictures made by the lecturer 
were certainly delivered with telling effect, and not in 
the usual style at all. This lecture should have been 
heard by every member of the association. 

The new officers are: Katherine Jamieson, president ; 
Mrs. L. M. McDaniel, first vice-president; Mabel Cox 
Surdam, second vice-president; Maybelle Goodlander, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Rudolf Duehrkoop is Resourceful 


WHEN one of the prominent photographers refused to. 
pose for Herr Duehrkoop, he whirled the camera around 
and got him where he was sitting in the audience. 
Therefore, when Treasurer A. L. Dozer was requested 
by the celebrated German photographer to sit, he calmly 
walked to the executioner’s chair. 


The Fate of the Academy 


Ir is, perhaps, not too much to say that the eyes of 
the entire photographic world were focused on the 
St. Paul convention with reference to its action on the 
academy-project. Contrary to general expectation, it 
was disposed of in a few minutes’ time, as shown by the 
stenographer’s report of the convention. 

President: The next on our program will be the report 
of the academy-committee, by Mr. Lewis. This acad- 
emy-committee was appointed last year to carry out the 
suggestions laid down by us. Mr. Lewis reported : — 
To the President and Members of the 1911 Convention: 

Gentlemen: Your committee of ten, appointed for the 
selection of names for the formation of the proposed 
academy, begs to report as follows : 

Since appearing before you shortly after our appoint- 
ment at Milwaukee with a report of progress only, the 
committee held a meeting in January last in Chicago, at 
which time a careful consideration of names was made 
and the chairman instructed to ascertain what number of 
those considered would accept such a responsibility. 

The replies subsequently received proved there were 
not enough among the eligibles who were willing to 
serve to make possible ultimate success. 

The result, therefore, in the minds of your com- 
mittee, points to the fact that the academy-project is 
not looked upon with sufficient favor to warrant further 
consideration. 

We, therefore, urgently request that with the accept- 
ance and adoption of this report the committee be dis- 
charged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. L. Lewss, 
Chairman. 

Mr. White (New York): I move the adoption of the 
report as read, and that the committee be discharged. 

Mr. Medlar: I second it. 

Motion carried. 

President: The motion is carried and the committee 
discharged. [There was no further comment and the 
work of the convention proceeded in its usual manner. | 


The Association Annual 


Tus year’s Association Annual, although not reach- 
ing the high standard of general excellence of the 1910 
edition, is an imposing publication. The format is 9 x 12 
inches. The text contains admirable articles as fol- 
lows: A Critical Discussion of the Modern Movement in 
Portraiture, by Cosmos, art-critic; Seeing Things Cor- 
rectly — A Lesson on the Judging of Color-Values, by 
William J. Edmondson, artist ; Some Questions of Law — 
Of Interest to Photographie Practitioners, by Fredk. C. 
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Handy, attorney-at-law ; The Correct Use of Stationery 
to Gain Character and Express Individuality, by George L. 
Fichtner, illustrator and designer ; The Women’s Feder- 
ation of the P. A. of A., by Mary Carnell, president W. F. 
of P. A. of A.; The Third Annual Congress of Photo- 
graphy, by Ben Larrimer, first vice-president P. A. of A. 

The illustrations are full-page halftones of carefully- 
selected portraits by capable photographers, most of 
whom have not been represented in the Association 
Annual hitherto. They are from the following studios : 
Clarence M. Hayes & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Sweet Broth- 
ers, Minneapolis, Minn.; Benjamin Studio, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; H. Hoffman, Philadelphia, Pa.; N. A. Brock, 
Asheville, N. C.; Alfred Cox, Chicago, Ill.; A. F. 
Bradley, New York City; Wm. H. Towles, Washington, 
D. C.; Chas. L. Peck, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. H. Pierce, 
Boston, Mass.; B. C. Golling, St. Paul, Minn.; Chas. 
Wallinger, Chicago, Ill.; Koshiba, New York City; 
Gerhardt Sisters, St. Louis, Mo.; Bessie L. Meiser, 
Richmond, Ind.; F. J. Feldman, El Paso, Texas; 
H. Schervee, Worcester, Mass., and Rudolf Duehrkoop, 
of Berlin and Hamburg, Germany. 

The magnificent volume concludes with the Constitu- 
tion of the P. A. of A. and a list of active and asso- 
ciate members. 


Mr. Stein and the Copyright League 


At one of the meetings of the congress, Mr. Stein 
gave the following instance of the benefit of belonging 
to the copyright league : — 

“Some of you, maybe, never use a copyright, but if 
you have occasion once in a while to get somebody of 
prominence that the magazines or newspapers want, they 
will pay you any sum for the publication of that picture. 
They have got to have it, and when they don’t pay for 
it you have the easiest thingin the world. If they go 
to work and ignore your copyright and publish your 
picture, you send down to New York to the president 
and tell him all about it, that the copyright has been 
infringed by so-and-so, and they at once take hold of 
the matter. They have an attorney who is versed in 
such cases, and he will take it off your hands. . . . In- 
side of no time he brings these parties to time and they 
pay whatever is called for. There is no ‘settlement’ 
made. Only recently I had trouble with ‘The Ladies’ 
Home Journal,’ which copied one of my pictures. Seven 
days from the time I sent in my matter the thing had 
been settled. They paid the whole price, lacking 25%, 
for their work, and I got 75% out of the proceeds. So 
that one instance only will pay for many years’ dues, 
which is just a nominal sum. I recovered $250. Origi- 
nally, they could have had the picture for a small sum, 
if they had asked for it.” 


«The Picture-Exhibit 


Tue exhibit of pictures this year was particularly 
good, and one thing noticeable, above all, was the uni- 
formity of results, indicating that there is a gradual 
improvement going on all along the line. Out of the 
total number of entries, which was 1602, the low-toned 
pictures were largely in excess of the others. The pic- 
torial quality, showing proper regard for concentration 
and subordination, was much better than in former 
years. The tendency, as indicated by the exhibits, 
seems to be more towards half-lengths, very few full- 
lengths and busts being shown. Where busts were 
shown, the heads were very large; in fact, to our way 
of thinking they were much too large for beauty, some- 
times suggesting distortion. Worked-in grounds were 
very much in evidence, so much so, at times, that one 
wondered whether it was a landscape or a fire on the 
horizon of the picture. This feature of the work was 


spoken of by Professor Miller, of Philadelphia, in his 
lecture, and some of it was pronounced “ rotten ”’ by him. 
On the other hand, there were many pictures shown 
which had beyond all question been much improved by 
eliminating so much broad, flat space, as represented by 
the ground, by introducing a little relief. 

Several of the states made exhibits, which included 
some of their most active workers in their state associa- 
tions. The Iowa exhibit contained seventeen well-known 
names, and all work from this state was far ahead of 
the average. The Iowa boys have been doing some 
hard work in their association for several years past, 
having every year some well-known authority from out- 
side of their state to deliver a series of lectures and 
demonstrations on different branches of the business, 
and their work shows a big stride forward. 

In the Ohio exhibit there were fourteen entrants, and 
among their number were several whose names are 
known to every photographer all over the country, and 
a few whose names are known as past-presidents of the 
National Association. 

Wisconsin had the largest state exhibit, reaching up to 
twenty-five entrants, and, as is always the case with the 
exhibitors from Wisconsin, their work stood right up 
in the front rank and was the center of a crowd all the 
time the hall was open. 

The Kansas exhibit of eighteen was of special interest 
to the writer, for to his mind it showed the greatest im- 
provement made by any state, extending back for a 
period of seven or eight years. At that time, and for 
four or five succeeding years, we were engaged to judge 
their state exhibit, and every year it was our pleasure to 
note the steady advancement of the Kansas boys up to 
the St. Paul convention, and now we say, ‘‘ Good for the 
Kansas photographers! They have arrived.” 

The Illinois exhibit was represented by nine; not so 
large as to numbers, but all good. There was but one 
Chicago man in this exhibit. We cannot understand 
why, for it would naturally seem the proper thing for 
Chicago to take the lead. 

The Northwestern exhibit had seven, and, with one or 
two exceptions, they were up to the standard and showed 
quite an improvement over former years. 

The Daguerre Memorial Exhibit, however, was the 
center of attraction, containing as it did twenty-two 
names, whose pictures are admired by almost every 
nation. In this collection we saw pictures that have 
won recognition wherever shown and, when in competi- 
tion for honors, have taken all prizes in sight. The 
exhibitors were: Doty, Hauser, Hubert Brothers, Sykes, 
Brubaker, Core, Harris & Ewing, Steffens, Littleton, 
Wallinger, Moore, Venard, Hirschberg, Buckley, Gilbert, 
Jaushrud, Sabin, Towles, Thuss Brothers, Johnson and 
Bowersox. 

But the exhibit which, no doubt, attracted more in- 
terest than any other was that of the Women’s Federa- 
tion, which was far ahead of their Milwaukee exhibit, 
both as tonumbers and excellence. There were seventy- 
five prints in all, and of a great variety, showing won- 
derful individuality. In fact, the commonplace was 
less in evidence in this collection of pictures than in 
any other exhibit. More attention seems to have been 
given to the pictorial qualities, and not so much to the 
technical. Home-portraiture was largely shown, and 
the homelike atmosphere was seen and, above all, felt. 
In some cases the extreme softness of focus might have 
received severe criticism from the admirers of microscopi- 
cally-sharp pictures, but the motif, when once grasped, 
offset that quality. As stated, there were seventy-five 
pictures, no two which could by any means be called 
the same in effect. The individual traits were more in 
evidence than the following of stereotyped lines. 
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There were special exhibits made by the Libby Art 
Studio, The Photo-Secession, E. S. Curtis, Frederick I. 
Monsen, Sweet Brothers and the Duehrkoops. 


The Congress of Photography 


Tue Third Congress of Photography, Chairman Ben 
Larrimer, appointed Charles L. Lewis and George W. 
Harris as credentials-committee, and upon rollcall the 
following delegates and alternates responded : 

Carl Ackermann, New England ; Messrs. Rau, Golden- 
sky and Harris, Pennsylvania; Messrs. Pratt, Tennyson 
and Medlar, Illinois; Messrs. Holloway and Swartz, 
Indiana; Messrs. Ferguson, Ruver and Voillan, Iowa; 
Messrs. Harden and Murphy, Kansas; Mr. E. E. Doty, 
Michigan; Messrs. Egan and Butter, Minnesota; Miss 
Reinecke and Mr. L. J. Studebaker, Missouri; Messrs. 
Soper and Leachiskey, Nebraska; Messrs. Hunt & Hol- 
linger, Virginia and the Carolinas; Mr. Charles L. Lewis, 
Ohio; Mr. E. F. Smith, California; Mr. F. W. Voor- 
hees, Texas; Messrs. Guttenstein and Claus, Wisconsin. 
The congress adopted the suggestion made by President 
Harris to draw an imaginary line extending north and 
south, for the purpose of holding meetings alternately 
in the East and the West, and so recommended it to the 
P. A. of A. The dividing-line as suggested by Mr. 
Harris is torun up the Mississippi River to the Ohio, and 
on the Ohio, to the Indiana line, over the Indiana line 
to Lake Erie. Charles L. Lewis was designated as the 
one best qualified to present this measure as a constitu- 
tional amendment to the photographers’ association. 

A committee was appointed to draft a measure pro- 
viding for the standardizing of our state and interstate 
exhibitions. Their report was adopted, the main feat- 
ure of which was the duties of judges, which is to 
the effect that all exhibits shall be judged before 
being exhibited. 


How Duehrkoop Lost His “ Roll ”’ 


GREAT excitement was caused at one of the meetings 
of the convention when Herr Duehrkoop, suddenly jump- 
ing to his feet, shouted that he had been robbed of a 
“poll” containing about twelve hundred dollars. In- 
stantly all was confusion, and a hurry-call was sent out 
for the valorous police of Saint Paul, who responded in 
force and began an investigation after the most approved 
methods of the distinguished Sherlock Holmes. Very 
shortly it was found in the automobile in which he had 
come to the hall, wedged in between the cushion and the 
side of the seat. 


With the Manufacturers and Dealers 


ABEv’s Publications were represented by Miss Edith 
Madison, and had desk-space. Mr. Abel was unable to 
be present. 

Ansco Company — T. W. Stevens, president; A. C. 
Lamoutte, vice-president ; C. Stanbury, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Geo. W. Topliff, T. C. Muller, Frank Leach, 
E. Van Gilder, Harry Walters, W. P. Etchison, C. E. 
King, 8. D. Owings, A. J. Rosemeyer, Murray Brown, 
J. A. Dick and Chas. Anthony — presented a very hand- 
some exhibit of their celebrated Cyko papers of all 
grades, and called special attention to their latest offer- 
ing, a new linen stock, which yields one of the most 
attractive surfaces imaginable. This exhibit filled one 
entire room, which was just to the left of the stairway 
leading to the exhibition-rooms. Their “ Key to Suc- 
cess ’ was very popular as a souvenir. 

The Artex Photo-Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio — 
W. A. Sanford, secretary and treasurer — displayed its 
paper in one grade (slow-printing) and five surfaces. It 
is made to suit all negatives. The surfaces are known as 
the A, B, C, D and E grades. The fine exhibit of prints 


on the papers cf this new and enterprising firm furnished 
ample evidence of extremely high quality. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, in charge of 
E, A. Taylor and R. E. Merville, displayed a varied 
assortment of prisms, binoculars, lenses, and also demon- 
strated the Opaque Balopticon used by Herr Duehrkoop 
in his lecture. There was also a complete line of Volute 
and Compound shutters. The firm gave out as souvenirs a 
handsome portrait of President Harris, by W. H. Towles, 
of Washington, D. C., and ‘ Will They Bite?” a perfect 
gent of child-photography, by Belle Johnson, of Monroe 
City, Missouri. 

Berlin Aniline Works, New York, in charge of the 
company’s well-known and popular head of the Photo- 
graphic Department, George L. Barrows, presented their 
full line of the justly renowned Agfa chemicals, effectively 
and tastefully displayed, which recommend themselves, 
as they have already won a place in many leading studios 
of both hemispheres. 

Blodgett Photo-Machine Co., Hicksville, Ohio — C. A. 
Blodgett, president—displayed a printing-machine which 
was shown at the Michigan and the Ohio conventions, win- 
ning the cash-prize in 1909. It is now much improved, 
and is guaranteed not to become overheated while in use. 

The Bridges Mfg. Co., in charge of Alfred A. Twitt, 
had the space just to the left of the main en- 
trance, and their booth was very attractive indeed. In 
it were shown many new and original designs, together 
with prints mounted solid, tipped and in folders. A new 
catalog was distributed. 

Burke & James, Chicago — Geo. W. Mackness and 
Joseph Norman— made a feature of a new portable 
background-carrier for home-portraiture. The Im- 
proved Rapid Printer, Ingento Convertible Poser (which 
is a very ornamental posing-chair, which in an instant’s 
time can be converted into an equally handsome child’s 
chair), New Improved Style D reversible developing-tank, 
holding twelve and twenty-four plates, Lockjoint Mould- 


ing, Ideal and Ingento Enlarging-Lanterns for photo- 
graphers, and an exhibit of imported and domestic 
pictures were also exhibited. 

The Central Dry-Plate Company, St. Louis, is a new 


claimant for photographic honors. It was represented 
by Lon. F. Morris, general manager; F. M. Whipple, 
manager of Chicago branch; E. A. Atwater, Geo. Bas- 
sett and H. A. Peterman. The exhibit consisted of an 
octagon-shaped frame filled with negatives made on 
Central Plates, made visible by electric lights, also 
many prints from their plates, which showed remarkable 
brilliance and softness combined. Their souvenir was 
a large paper-weight in the form of a button with a 
mirror on the back. 

A.M. Collins Mfg. Co.— H. A. Stone, sales-manager ; 
J. T. Fenner, advertising-manager; J. A. Hood and 
Fred Godfrey—exhibited their up-to-date line of 
mountings. Souvenir, a “flip-flop card” that took 
every one by surprise when it flopped. 

The G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company—G. Cramer 
(Papa), Mrs. G. Cramer, assisted by Messrs. Milentz, 
Wallace, Hart, Dorella, Emil Cramer, Morgan, Webber, 
Beatty, Brown and Cormack — made a handsome exhibit 
of negatives, which, by an ingenious arrangement of 
electric lights, could be seen at all times; also prints 
from some of the leading studios of the world. The 
booth was decorated in green and white, and had floral 
decorations of palms, bay-trees, ete. It was a haven of 
rest to many who had become weary from constant 
sight-seeing. The souvenir was a vest-pocket pencil 
and retainer. 

The Defender Photo-Supply Company — Frank Wil- 
mot, president; R. W. Palmer, advertising-manager ; 
Henry Vroom, manager of St. Louis office; R. D. Seeley, 
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manager of Minneapolis office ; O. C. Busch, manager of 
Chicago office, and C. H. Staunton— showed prints on 
its Triple A Velours paper, in black and white. Buffs 
and sepias made with the new hypo-bath process, and 
a collection of exquisite prints from the new Defender 
Ortho. and Defender D.-C. Ortho. were also shown. 

W. J. Dyer & Bro., St. Paul, Minn., was represented 
by F. H. Phillips, who demonstrated the use of their 
film-grounds for ‘“ worked-in effects.” These are 
sketches on film, and are to be placed in front of the 
negative during printing. There are twelve designs, and 
many combinations may be obtained. 

The Eastman School occupied the room on the right 
of the main stairway entering the main hall, and was in 
cha of Mr. Frank Hazlett, Mr. Don Scott and Mr. 
Milton Waide. A regular program was followed each 
day and was adhered to with clock-like regularity. 
Instruction and demonstrations were given in lighting 
and posing; tank- and tray-developing; draping the 
model; printing developing-papers, such as Artura and 
Azo; Collodio-Carbon and Platinum paper. Demon- 
strations of New Seed 30 Plate were also given. The 
informal talks and answering of questions by the gentle- 
men conducting this school made it a mine of practical 
information. These schools are being held in all of the 
large cities in the United States and have proved of the 
greatest benefit to photographers everywhere. 

The Eastman Kodak Company’s magnificent exhibit 
extended across the entire length of dealers’ hall facing 
the entrance and was under the direct charge of Messrs. 
Harry M. Fell; C. T. Ames, sales-manager; Frank 
Noble, secretary and treasurer; J. B. Guthrie of the 
plate division; A. H. Paul; H. H. Tozier; M. A. 
Yauck; L. B. Jones; J. Di Nunzio; C. W. Burley; 
H. F. Hoefle; S. B. Hood; C. L. Swingley; C. H. 
Ruffner and A. C. Brace. Representing the different 
papers of the Eastman Kodak Company were: E. J. 


Arthur; W. H. Shultz; H. E. Niles; S. T. Rydall; 
C. C. Denton; S. J. Fallert; John Zarley ; Harry Smith ; 


S. A. Anderson; C. F. Krauss, M. L. Ferris; F. Edw. 
Penney; E. W. Countryman; A. H. Parsons and S. L. 
Andrews. 

Representing the plate divisions were: W. J. 
Stuber; N. P. Richardson; C. G. Stearns; O. J. Smith; 
W.P. Wentz; A. W. Allen; S. D. Goff; A. R. Thomp- 
son; W. F. Baker and C. L. Bonton. 

This exhibit was undoubtedly the handsomest ever 
made by the company, and consisted of prints on platinum, 
developing- and printing-out-papers in black and white 
and sepia tones. The collection of prints was taken 
from negatives made by some of thé best operators 
known. Each paper was alloted a space to itself, and 
all were arranged in a most effective manner. 

The department of Eastman Professional Materials 
was represented by the Century Camera Company and the 
Folmer & Schwing Company, which had adjoining booths, 
and was in charge of Paul Favour, H. F. Hoefle, Thos. 
Griffin and H. C. Fincke. The exhibit consisted of 
cameras, stands, screens, lenses, and, in fact, all goods 
that are made by these two well-known divisions. They 
also showed several photographic enlargements, which 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

Carl Ernst & Co., New York and Berlin, was repre- 
sented by Chas. H. Kirschner and Henry Schmidt, 
manager. They displayed photo-mounts, photo- and 
souvenir-albums in a very tasteful manner. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Company, New York, 
Fred Schmid in charge. Lenses, folding-cameras, shut- 
ters, binoculars and photographs made by Garo, Ellis, 
Bradley, Goldensky, Rau and other eminent practitioners ; 
also a working-chart showing the making of a Goerz 
lens in all stages. A celluloid foot-rule was passed out as 


a souvenir. Burke & James of Chicago are agents for the 
Middle West for this well-known lens. 

The Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y.—H. H. Reich- 
enbach, secretary, and C. H. Gaws—exhibited and ex- 
plained the modus operandi of their Seven Extra Surfaces 
of paper, particularly their grades C, D and E, and the 
methods for getting Sepia Tones. Their reading-matter 
tells all about it. 

The Hammer Dry-Plate Company — L. F. Hammer, 
Jr.; Cliff Reckling ; Nate Corning; C. O. Towles; Geo. M. 
Eppert ; C. W. Taylor, and M. E. Norton — made an ex- 
tensive and elaborate display of pictures taken from 
negatives made on their plates by many well-known 
leaders in the profession. More than seventy different 
studios were represented in the exhibit, including Geo. 
Edmondston, Garo, Ellis,.Doty, Hollinger, Mary Carnell, 
Stevenson, Bradley, Towles, Gerhardt Sisters and many 
others. Their little yellow hammer was much sought 
after as a souvenir. 

The McIntire Photo-SSupply Company, South Bend, 
Ind. — H. H. MelIntire, wife and daughter — demon- 
strating their truly wonderful system of securing any 
tone from black and white to the warmest of sepias by 
accurate exposure and development, using their Ucatone 
papers, developers and printing-machine. Demonstra- 
tions were given at all times during the day. 

The Magnet Photo-Materials Company, Boston, Mass., 
Charles O. Lovell. Prints from their four grades of 
plates, which are made in two speeds, were on show. 
Their prints stand as a record for the good qualities of 
their plates. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, New York, in charge of H. M. 
Bennett, showed Carl Zeiss (Jena) Lenses. They made 
a specialty of photographing the prominent members 
of the convention, in snap-shot work, enlarging up to 
11 x 14 and hanging the enlarged prints in their booth. 
This booth was the center of attraction the whole week. 
The enlargements were known as Tessargraphs, named 
after the lens with which they were made. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., New York, had desk-room and 
was represented by Mr. Murphy himself, who exploited 
the Royal Foreground Ray-Screen, Quick-Set Metal Tri- 
pod, Improved King Light Controller, Ross lenses and 
Autotype Carbon-Tissues. Though a veteran in the 
photographic trade, Mr. Murphy is still a “live wire.” 

The Northern Photo-Supply Company — H. E. Hug- 
dahl and Miss Marion First—showed card-mounts, 
cameras, lenses, printing-frames, flash-machines and a 
general line of photographic stock. Everyone who 
visited them got snakes— not in his boots, but in an 
imitation camera. When the button was pressed his 
snakeship jumped out, and he was a galawopper, too. 
Quite the hit of the convention as a souvenir. 

The Northwestern Stamp-Works, in charge of E. D. 
Fales, had desk- and table-room, showing stamps and 
embossers of new design. Their latest offering is a 
colored embosser, making a very attractive card- or 
paper-embosser. 

Newcomb-Macklin Company, Chicago, E. J. Brozeau, 
had a full line of up-to-date frames (hand-carved) and 
many original designs — a very attractive exhibit. 

Peck & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. —C. R. Wunderlich, 
C. E. Anderson, and H. N. Fairchild —a most astound- 
ing line of baby-charmers, lenses and card-stock. 

The Photo-Autopress, Minneapolis, Minn.—C. F. 
Potter, Jr. and Glen M. Dye — oveupied the booth re- 
served for the G. M. Dye Printing-Machine Company, 
manufacturers of a most elaborate printing-machine, 
capable of automatic fixed contact and uniform expo- 
sures. The Photo-Autopress for large orders of post- 
cards was a show within itself, possessing in addition to 
the features above mentioned that of racking the cards 
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automatically after exposure—the rack afterwards 
serving as a tank for developing, fixing and washing. 
Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa., S. S. Loeb, demon- 
strated the use of their infallible tinting-masks. 
Quaker City Card Company, Philadelphia — Geo. H. 
Sharp and Harry U. Strong — showed new designs in 


many styles. New catalog. 

Rex Automatic Print-, Plate- and Film-Washer. Rep- 
resented by D. C. McCauldess, Boise City, Idaho. This 
new device is a cage enclosed in a metal box, the cage 
containing the prints revolving within the box by the 
force of the water which is carried through the bottom of 
the box by a hose leading from a faucet. 

C. B. Robinson Son’s Company — represented by 
Mr. C. B. Robinson, president, and Mrs. C. B. Robin- 
son — showed a very elaborate: collection of studio-fur- 
niture made up of balustrades, pedestals, tables, seats and 
chairs. A new catalog, to be had for the asking, con- 
tains many new and original designs. 

Rotograph Photo-Paper Company, Philadelphia, had 
desk-room, but full information pertaining to their 
exhibit could not be obtained. 

Rough & Caldwell Company, New York, was repre- 
sented by T. G. Caldwell, who exhibited a remarkably 
fine line of art-grounds, tapestries, including many novel- 
ties and new designs. Their new window-design and 
stairway received considerable praise. Their latest 
offering, however, was an air-ship design. 

St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. — Mr. Eisleben and W. R. Commack in charge 
had desk-room, and gave comfortable chairs to all who 
had time to talk awhile. 

Schering & Glatz, New York, represented by S. W. 
Nourse, were kept busy handing out samples of the 
many chemicals they manufacture for the use of the 
photographer. Their line shows new developing-agents 
which will prove of interest to many. The latest great 
card is “* Duratol.” 

The Seavey grounds and accessories had spacious 
quarters. No one seemed to be in charge; for on call- 
ing twice, we failed to secure the desired information 
and gave it up. We could not find anyone at home. 

The M. A. Seed Dry-Plate Division, Eastman Kodak 
Company, exhibited three grand negatives and trans- 
parencies from them, made by W. S. Lively. The 
negatives and transparencies are 30x60 inches, and 
were made by a combination of daylight and flashlight. 
It required a camera which was built by Mr. Lively, and 
measured in feet61/2x11x51/2. It took eleven gal- 
lons of developer for each plate. Many other well- 
known photographers had exhibits in this handsome 
booth. 

The Seneca Camera Company —F. K. Townsend, 
secretary and treasurer; L. W. Weil, traveling sales- 
mgr. —presented a very fine and complete line of focal- 
plane shutters, which are adaptable to any camera made 
and are also furnished already fitted to Seneca revolving- 
back cameras. A new feature to this firm’s cameras is 
the sliding front. A fuil line of cameras and tripods 
was also shown. A new and handsome catalog is out 
and ready for distribution. 

Shoberg Portable Skylight Company. A new thing 
and a good thing, in the way of a flash-machine built on 
the plan of a sky-light, which catches and retains all 
smoke. D.C. Shoberg, its inventor. and M. K. Eliason 
were in charge, and during the week photographed all 
the displays in the dealers’ hall. They gave daily dem- 
onstrations in their booth on making 8 x 10 negatives 
by flashlight. 

Jas. H. Smith & Sons Company, Chicago — H. M. 
Smith and J. H. Smith — exhibited their very useful and 
practical Studio Flash-Cabinet, which posesses many 








new features and improvements. By a series of small 
flash-dishes, a number of exposures can be made in 
rapid succession, the smoke being expelled through a 
collapsible pipe which leads to a window or door. 

Sprague-Hathaway Company, West Somerville, 
Mass. — Chas. E. Wallis, treasurer, and J. M. Evans — 
presented a very striking collection of handsomely- 
framed portraits in colors. This exhibit was very much 
admired and on visitors’ day was surrounded at all times 
by the sight-seers. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., Chicago — H. C. Sievers, Man- 
ager, T. H. Johnson and C. B. Woidt — made a fine 
showing of lenses. Their stock of lenses was said to 
represent over $10,000. Their signs read ‘‘ The largest 
lens-house ’’—a statement which their large display 
seems to warrant. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago—W. A. Taprell, 
J. A. Cameron, Fred Seyler and J. C. Schultz — had 
handsome quarters immediately on the right of the main 
entrance to the exhibitors’ hall, and displayed a mag- 
nificent line of card mounts in which there were dozens of 
new designs. There were displayed exquisite examples 
of photographic art in which their mountings had 
been used. 

Taylor-Hobson Company, New York, represented by 
Lewis L. Kellsey, had their well-known line of Cooke 
lenses displayed for inspection, which, as usual, attracted 
much attention by their extremely beautiful workman- 
ship and unexcelled finish. 

The Towles-Schofield Company, Washington, D. C.— 
W. H. Towles, president, G. R. Cowie, secretary and 
general manager — exhibited the flash-lamp for which 
Mr. Towles received the $100 cash prize at Dayton, 
Ohio. Many improvements have since been made on it. 
It catches the smoke and by an ingenious arrangement 
forming a suction the smoke is drawn backward from 
the lamp-cabinet and expelled through a collapsible pipe 
out of the window. Daily demonstrations were given, 
and negatives of exquisite quality shown. 

Voigtlaender & Son’s Optical Company, in charge of 
S. Ericson, made a specialty of the Triple Anastigmat, 
a three-lens system, F/4.5, made in all sizes; also 
Heliars, Dynars, binoculars, reflecting-cameras, pocket- 
cameras and photographs which had been made with these 
different lenses. The latest catalog was also distributed. 

Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, represented by Sam 
Browning, made a fine showing of prints in black and 
white and sepia on their celebrated Platinotype papers. 
They are particularly proud of their Japine paper, and 
exhibited a very attractive collection of prints on it. 

The Wollensak Optical Company — J. G. Magin, 
assistant secretary ; H. O. Bodine, manager of promotion 
of trade department; L. W. Weil, general manager 
traveling and sales department — showed a fine line of 
its lenses, viz., Vitax, Velostigmat and Versar; its two 
latest products, the Series II Velostigmat, working at 
F/4.5 with a diffusing arrangement on the front combi- 
nation of the lens, and the Verito, for soft focusing, 
F/5, of the rectilinear type, and designed for very soft 
work. The demonstrations by Herr Duehrkoop were 
made with the Vitax Portrait-Lens, made by this 
company. A magnifying-glass was given as a souvenir. 


Zimmerman Brothers, St. Paul—C. H. Wells and 
Miss Alice Dotty — showed photographie stock. The 


principal feature was a new idea in the way of a photo- 
grapher’s sign painted in gold upon a black ground and 
in the form of an artist’s palette. 

Tony Zabroski, Winona, Minn., exhibited and demon- 
strated his new attachment for professional cameras, 
whereby with one loading many exposures can be made. 
From 12 to 24 plates can be placed in the magazine at 
one time. 
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The Dufay Dioptichrome Plate 


THE AMERICAN AGENTs for the Dioptichrome plate, 
George Murphy, Inc., of New York, submitted samples 
for tests by the editor during the summer. The manip- 
ulation is extremely simple. As is usual with all screen- 
plates, the plate is loaded into the holder with the glass 
side towards the lens, and a special compensating ray- 
filter is used on the lens. The sensitiveness is stated as 
Wynne F/8, which corresponds approximately to our 
Class 100 and calls for an exposure of 1 second for aver- 
age landscapes in midsummer sunlight, or about 1/2 
second for marine-views. Owing to the difficulty of 
getting the exact time with a cap-exposure, we slightly 
undertimed our landscapes; but we got two excellent 
portraits when timing by meter, giving 16 seconds on a 
covered porch at F/8. Working with all solutions at 
approximately 70° F.. we found little tendency for the 
plates to frill, but noted that when one did start, the 
emulsion and the screen began to strip together. How- 
ever, no bad results followed, as the film held at one or 
two points. The geometrical regularity of the screen 
is perhaps a trifle disturbing, but one soon gets used to 
it and by holding the transparency at a greater distance 
loses the pattern entirely. Comparisons being odious, 
we shall simply state that those interested in color-photo- 
graphy should lose no time in testing this new mate- 
rial. A booklet on the process will be forwarded to 
those of our readers who mention PHoro-ERaA and ad- 
dress the firm at 57 E. 9th Street, New York City. 


‘* Tabloids ’’ for Color-Photography 


As THE POLICY OF PHorTo-ERa is to test all new 
goods before writing about them, we spent some time 
during the warm weather testing ‘“ Tabloid” Rytol, 
“ Tabloid ” Reversing-Compound and “ Tabloid ” Color- 
Plate Intensifier. These products gave good results 
with Dufay Dioptichrome plates, as well as with an- 
other brand. They certainly simplify the process, as 
the times to develop at different temperatures with con- 
centrated Rytol solution are stated for all makes of 
color-plates. The acid bichromate reverser is much to 
be preferred to acid permanganate in actual working — 
to say nothing of the convenience of simply dissolving 
the tablets as required at the time of use. The difficulty 
with the silver intensifier being to keep solutions with- 
out deterioration, the superiority of the tablets of acid 
pyro and of silver nitrate is evident. Workers who are 
only occasionally making color-photographs with screen- 
plates will find these ‘‘ Tabloid ” products a boon. 


Abel’s One Hundred Practical Advertisements 


Juan C. ABEt has at last brought out his long-prom- 
ised book of advertisements for the professional studio. 
The series is intended to cover newspaper- and show- 
case-advertising of all classes and for all seasons of the 
year. From the small “all the year round ” ads. through 
New Year’s, Easter and other seasonable varieties, home- 
portraiture and photo-finishing, the book “ carries ”’ well. 
The task of making each “ copy ” not only a good adver- 
tisement but an attractive piece of typography has been 
well adhered to throughout, so that all the studio-proprie- 
tor need do is tell his printer to follow copy. For the small 
sum of $3 this book will become your property with the 
right to use the ads. It is published by Abel’s Publi- 
cations, 917 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WE show above a line-cut of one of the strongest and 
most attractive posters ever designed to advertise and 
sell photographic goods. This poster, a lithographic 
reproduction, possessing an exceedingly pleasing color- 
combination, is bound to attract in most forceful man- 
ner the attention of the public wherever it is displayed. 
The size of the original is 12 x 18 1/4. We may add 
that this poster is also shown on a large scale on the out- 
side wall of the factory-premises of the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Co. in New York, and as the same 
poster is used extensively by the other branches of the 
C. P. Goerz Co., all over the world, the traveling public 
will soon be familiar with “‘ The Man with the Camera ” 
and will know that the world-famous Goerz products may 
be had wherever this poster is shown. 


Taylor-Hobson’s New Portrait-Lens 


Tue Taylor-Hobson Company of New York has 
placed on the market a single achromatic lens known as 
the Cooke Achromatic Portrait-Lens. This is really the 
old rapid view- and portrait-lens made twenty years ago 
by Taylor and Hobson of Leicester, England, and known 
as the R. V. P. For many years lenses of this type 
have been used by artists like Mrs. Kaesebier, Clarence 
White and Alfred Stieglitz, and have been preferred by 
them to the modern anastigmat. It has been marketed 
as the result of numerous inquiries which have been re- 
ceived for a lens of this type. Whoever expects sharp 
definition will be disappointed; but the photographer 
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who desires softness and roundness coupled with fine 
modeling and true perspective will be both astonished 
and delighted. Each Cooke Achromatic Portrait-Lens 
is furnished in an English sole-leather carrying-case, and 
shows the same fine workmanship that characterizes 
Cooke anastigmats. The lenses work with a full aper- 
ture of F/7.5. Full particulars will be mailed on re- 
quest by the Taylor-Hobson Co., 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Voigtlaender Catalogs 


WE have received from V oigtlaender and Son, 240-258 
East Ontario Street, Chicago, copies of the latest cata- 
logs issued —one devoted to Voigtlaender Lenses and 
the other to the folding metal cameras. The enviable 
reputation of the ancient firm of Voigtlaender and Son — 
founded in 1756—is a sufficient guaranty of the ex- 
cellence of its products, and users of these goods know 
that they justify the’ good name which they enjoy. 
The older generation of photographers is familiar with 
the many good qualities of the Euryscopes, and the 
younger men are employing the Voigtlaender anastig- 
mats in increasing numbers. Besides the symmetrical 
Collinears, there are listed several unsymmetrical lenses, 
including the Heliar F/4.5, the Dynar, F/6, the Portrait- 
Anastigmat, F/4.5, and the Oxyn for process-work. 
Among the cameras—-which are supplied fitted only 
with the firm’s own lenses — we note several new models 
of pocket-cameras. The Heliar Reflex is particularly 
rigid and is said to secure absolute perpendicularity of 
the axis of the lens to the plate—a condition without 
which — as we have ourselves found by experience — 
no high-class lens will do its best work. Telephoto 
attachments are furnished at moderate prices, and the 
long bellows of the different models offer great advan- 
tages. Workers in search of the highest-class appa- 
ratus should send without delay to the address mentioned 
above for copies of these two booklets. The firm also 
has a New York office, 225 Fifth Avenue. 


A New Lens-Catalog 


WE are pleased to receive the latest catalog of the 
Crown Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
This enterprising firm has made great strides during the 
last few years, and reports considerable increase in its 
business. This catalog sets forth the excellent optical 
properties and finished workmanship of the firm’s 
various photographic lenses, including the Crown Anas- 
tigmats, F/4.5, F/6.3 and F/6.8; the Crown Portrait 
Lens, F/5; the Crown Portrait Symmetrical Lens, F/6; 
Crown Rapid Convertible, F/8; Crown Wide Angle, 
F/6; Crown Rapid Reetilinear, Crown Single Achro- 
matic and Crown Condensing-Lenses. In the four 


larger sizes the Single Achromatic lenses are made to 
work at F/6.5, so as to give soft-focus effects. The 
foci range from 10 to 18 inches. Crown lenses are doubt- 
less instruments of high efficiency, as we can judge 
by the superb halftone-cuts from original photographs. 
which show extremely fine technical workmanship, 
The ‘design on the front cover is distinctly unique. 
Every camerist in search of a well-constructed and 
truly-efficient lens should not fail to procure a copy of 
this valuable catalog, which will be sent free on appli- 
cation by the manufacturers to readers who mention 
PxHoro-EraA when writing. 


The Bissell Colleges 


Mr. J. H. Scorr, who has been engaged in the photo- 
graphic business for the past two years at Ely, Nevada, 
has resumed the position which he formerly held of in- 
structor in the printing and finishing department. 

Mr. Geo. Benedict, president of the Globe Engraving 
Co. of Chicago, has given a new patent etching-machine 
for the etching-department at Engraving Hall. 

We received pleasant visits last month from former 
students Frank Meyers, 1908, J. M. Gorham, 1910, Maud 
Van Borssum, 1909, and Lewis Barrack of 1910. Mr. 
Meyers is now conducting a studio of his own and his 
father is taking a course in photography with us. 

Prof. Killen has just returned from a vacation-trip to 
Florida and other places of interest in the South. 

Mr. Geo. Saenz, who has just finished a course in 
photo-engraving and three-color work, has taken a govern- 
ment position in Guatemala, Central America, in the 
bureau of engraving. Mr. Saenz is only 19 years of age 
but is a first-class workman in his chosen profession. 

Mr. Frank Champion, student of 1905, visited the 
college for a few days on his way home from London, 
Eng., last month. Mr. Champion has a_ profitable 
photographic business at Long Beach, Cal., and has been 
abroad attending the Bleriot School of Aviation. He 
has an interest in a Bleriot Monoplane and during the 
flying-season will make exhibition-flights. Some photo- 
graphers are pretty high fliers when they get away from 
their studios, but we don’t believe they will have any- 
thing on Frank when the weather’s good. 


Frank Kilborn Too Busy to Exhibit at 
St. Paul 


Tue Kilborn Photo-Paper Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Ohio, was unable to be represented at the convention. 
Mr. Kilborn sent word that it was impossible to get time 
to prepare an exhibit or to spare the time of any of his 
force, owing to the tremendous volume of orders and the 
pressure on the factory to fill them promptly. 
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Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Society or Title | Date 


| Entries Close Particulars of 





International Exhibit for Artistic 


Photography 
Hamburg 
International Industrial Exposition Until 
Turin, Italy Oct., 1911 
London Salon of Photography Sept. 9 to 


| Oct, 1-15, 1911 


| Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der 
Amateur Photographie 
Hamburg 
Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 
graphy and Reproduction 
2 Martin Greif Str. 
Munich, Germany 


| 
| British, Sept. 1 | PHoro-Era 


Oct. 21, 1911 | Foreign, Aug. 21 
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